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'E’ crossed above her head pillowed {t, while her | delicate tracery of green on the trees, to mark 
FATE'S CRUELTY. large eyes were fixed dreamily and wistfully on | the honeysuckle leaves appearing on the hedge- 
a ri Pag = a Be rows, and the freckled cowslips in the fields, wae 

t. er day she sought ft oe | pure joy to her, 
[A NOVELETTE.] any , and dreamed hours away-in the/! For Violet Bishop was a lover of nature, and 
beautiful solitade, when the sun shone and ite | revelled fa It, caring Metle for the restraint and 
beame threw a golden glamour around her, and | conventionalities of society of which, in trath, 
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OHAPTER L . the birds thelr love-songs, and the | she knew little, and was quite content with the 
Tas midday sun was doing his best to pierce | woolng winds went softly by, laden with the | rustic village lo which her parents resided. 
Whe thick foliage of the giant trees that | scents of spring. Iu thie she differed greatly from ber parents, 
stretched their branches over a limpid stream, In the autumn and winter her visits were | or, at any rate, ope of them, for her mother wns 
meandering along, like a silver ribbon, h | fewer and shorter, but when springtime came— | of the world worldiy—valo, shallow, ambitious— 
one of the prettiest parts of Derbyshire. It toe gy oye Bae she revelied in the sun- | and looked back with longing, aching eyes to 
babbled in miniature waterfalls over rocks covered | shine, and 


prospect of long glorious days | that gay world of fashfon which for s time she 

mj the stream, with her | had adorned. 
; each Mayday seemed Bat Mr, Bishop's speculations on the Stook 
than the last to ber young, | Exchange had been the reverse of successfu', and 
was @ bewitching novelty | after a few years of brilliant display and iavish 
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with emerald mosses, dashed ite bright spray on 
the young ferns, leaving dewdrops on 
the tender fronds, and went on and merrily 
reflecting in {ts sunlit ripples and eparkling 
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shallows the light fieecy clouds that drifted over- | {n spring to her, after the long, drear, dark, | expenditure, he woke one morning to find bim- 
‘head across the deep blue of the aky. winter days, To note the fledging of the little | self a ruined man, with nothing saved from the 

On tts banks, leaning against the trunk of a | birds, the springing of the young grasses, the | wreck of bis once promising fortunes but s couple 
@iant oak, sat a young girl, Her hat, full of wild | gold of the buttercups sppearing fa the meadows | of handred » year, which he had escured bo bis 
Diooms, lay on the ground beside her, and herarms | beside their paler 













brethren the primroses, the | wife by marriage settlement, and a pretty little 
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cottage In Derbyshire, to which he had been in 
the habit of retiring for a week or two when prese 
of business psrmitted it, and which proved a 
haven of peace to him in the troublous, stormy 
days that followed bis faflure, 

He was 8 philesopher, to a certain extent ; and 
though regretting, secretly, his horses and 
carriages, his clubs, b's graud friends, and count- 
less luxuries, accepted his new life calmly and 
with tolerable complaisance, and did not echo 
his partner's sighs and complaints, 

She could not forget the adulation and homage 
which her wealth and beauty combined had com- 
manded, and pined openly for the good things 
she had lost ; fretting unceasingly, In such fashion 
that her good looks suffered, and she became 
shrivelled, haggard, and discontented-looking, 
though treces of her former loveliness atill re- 
mained, in the soft, yellow locks framing her 
face ;in the large violet eyes and regular features 
—-features that were reproduced in her elder 
daughter, who was five years old when the crash 
came. 

Three years later another child was born—a 
Hittle girl, who had her‘ father’s dark hair and 
soft brown eyes. Mrs, Bishop, however, favoured 
and petted her first-born, because she so curiously 
resembled her in appearance, though in tempera- 
ment she was totally different, boing more honour- 
able, unselfish and sweet-tempered than her 
mother; with more force of character, and a 
great capacity for suffering through the tender- 
ness of her feelings for otnere, and her affection- 
atencas, 

It was through this child that Mrs. Bishop 
hoped to regain somethirg of her loat 
and happluess. Violep was very beautiful, and 
ehe thought that she might attract » wealthy 
sultor who would be liberal to parents, and not 
grudging as to settlements, thereby eng | 
them to at leash pass the season in town, 
revisit those haunts of fashion which the weak, 
vain woman loved. It is true ber daughter's 
temperament was a slight drawback to ber plans, 
and threatened checkmate to her game. 

Still she relied on the great love‘she knew her 
child bore her to make all come right in the end; 
and perhaps she did nob reckon without her host, 
for who should know a daughter’s nature If not 
a mother ? 

Stoutly she had combated the girl’s desire to 
do something to help thelr slender finances—to 
teach or copy, or play the part of amanuensis to 
some elderly man or woman. It was not: lady- 


like. Ib would lower their social position. Heaven’ 


aave the mark! Asa ni governess—which 
was all she was qualified for, for her education 
had not been of the Girton type, and she was 
far from belog the stern bine-stk 
brain crammed full of Algebra, Latin, and Greek, 
which people nowadays like to have their hapless 
infants fnstructed by—she would get no more 
than servant's wages, and hold a position about 
equal to that of a lady’s maid, and, moreover, be 
unable to rise to anything, and have no prospect 
before her but a lonely, desolate old age, and 
death in a garret or the workhouse, 

By thie reasoning Mrs, Bishop had brought 
Violet to look with mistrust and reluctance on 
& governesa’s life ; but she had also falled to {n- 
stil into the girl’s pure mind that love of Mam- 
mon which she felt so strongly. 

Up to the present {6 had not mattered much, 
for men of any sortand description were few and 
far between at Sparr, while eligibles were abso- 
lutely ni?, She had one hope, and one only, 

About three miles distant from the village 
where they lived was Sparr Hall, one of the re- 
aidences of Lord Desbro, an elderly and diss!- 
pated peer, with whom the Bishops had had a 
slight acquaintance In thelr palmy days—an ac- 
quaintance which she was quite ready to renew 
if she had the slightest chance. Up to the pre- 
sent, however, there had nob been the ghost of 
one. 

Daring the ten years they had lived at Sparr 
Lord Desbro had not ones visited his Derbyshire 
property, Ab firat It bad been let to a rich 
shoddy manufactarer, who dispensed magnificent 
hospltailties to the bigwigs of the county, and 
ignored such smalifry as the Bishops, to thelr 
barning indignation and annoyance, and for the 


with | filtering through the 





last three years ib had been empty; its shot- 
tered windows and grass-grown drive showing 
that its owner did not honour ft with many 
visite, or take a very large amount of interest in 
= ugly house, or Its lovely grounds and 
par 


Ramour, however, said this was all to be 
altered now. The Karl-was gouty and rheu- 
matic, and the fashionable London physiclans 
had advised & course of the Derbyshire waters ; 
and the big white house was metaphorically 
baving its pinafore taken off, and {ts hands and 
face washed, and receiving a general furnishing 
up—not before it wanted ir. 

Mrs. Bishop watched these preparations with 
eager eyes, and though ordinarily the most lezy 
and Indolent of women, had twice, by a supreme 
effort, walked to the Hall, and watched with her 
own eyes carts leaving bundies there, and work- 
men busy hammering and adjusting drapeties, 
and maid-servants cleaning and bustling about. 

It seemed to put new life into the langald 
frame, to give an interest to existence which It 
had lacked for many a day; and she talked long 
and earnestly to her husband ; laying down her 

and instructing him how to act, and what 
to do; and he fn his turn caught some of her 
ardour, and, being inflamed by {t, promised to 
do his best to get this big fly to walk into their 
parlour and ste bis beautiful child. 

Neither of them thought of his age, of his 
hoary head and gouty, trembling Mmbs—trem- 
bling and gouty In the old days ; and how much 
more so vow, with the added weight of ten 
years, none too well nor healthfally spent. 

They thought of nothing but his title, posi- 
tion, possessions, and those many golden guineas, 
some of which wished so ardently would 
fall {nto their pockets, and alter the condition of 
Oy “ pg Bl days lengthened, and th 

oas t ys » and the 
leaves grew thicker, and the sun's rays stronger, 
they strained nerve to make their cottage 
as ft was outwardly, and 
mee Violet with some pretty, simple dresses 
to enhance her fresh, young beauty, 

‘imple and inexpensive, 
" : rtdoe require much <a ey 
not mu 4 

and doubtless she was right. 

Violet’s curls, that shone like burnished gold 
in the sunshine, her creamy skin, and big black- 

violet eyes, did nob require a costly 
face was so sweet and lovely, so 


: 
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It was perfect ; and perfect it looked as she sab 
under the shade of the t oak, the sunbeams 
leafage here and there, 
and touching her hair to brighter radiance, while 
the shadows made the dark eyes look deeper and 
softer, as they gezed dreamily out over the rip- 


She was so absorbed with her day-dreams, her 

in the afr, her romantic fancies, which 
ran like a thread of gold throngh the warp and 
woot of her narrow and uneventful life, that she 
did not hear the light patter of little feet on the 
sward, and started violently when = small hand 
was laid on hers, and a small volce sald, — 

"Violet, you are to come home at once, mother 
wants you!” 

"Does she, darling?'’ responded the young 
girl, turning a look of deep and tender affec- 
tion on the child, whom she-loved better than 
anyone else on earth, with an intensity and de- 
votion that was astonishing. “What does she 
want me for?” 
sentyatealt rd vay cota 

t-year-old, w a culty wi s. 
frocks |” echoed Violet in 


surprise, 

RT Gentle dinar 
" and there are two more now being cut 
out, I know what it’s for!’ said Poppy, 


turned a bewildered glance on the younger. 

"Yes ; they mean to mawwy you, Vi!” 

"Oh, Poppy! Don’t be ridiculous!” ex- 
claimed the girl, quickly, with a laugh ; but the 
langh was uneasy and strained, and the bright 
colour flashed uncertainly in her cheek, 





“I’m not ridiculous,” retarned Poppy, with a 
great show of dignity. "T heard father say, the 
other day, that the best thing to happen for us 
would be your mawwying a wich man, and now 
there's one here you know!” 

“What you mean?” cried her alster, Ip 
affright, 

‘Lord Desbwo awwived at the Hall to-day, 
and dad means to call on him to-mowwow and 
to ask him to dinner.” 

“* But—bat ’ stammmered Violet, astounded 
and confounded by this intelligence. ‘ How can 
father ask him ¢” 

** Why, wive his tongue!” replied practical 


oppy. 

*] don’t mean that. How can father -ask a 
nobleman to dine in a lotle place like oura— 
a man who fs accustomed to men-servante and 
grand things? What would he think of Susan }” 

“ Sasan doesn’t look bad when her face is clean 
and she hae a cap and apron op, like Murs. 
Peingle’s maid wears,” sald precocious Poppy. 

‘Bat ber = ve {fs clean,” objected the 
other; “and she doesn’t & smart apron, 
like Mre, Pringle’s ina 

"Yes, she does, Mother bought {t for her 
yesterday, when she was at Gleebury.” 

“Where has the money come from!” mur- 
mured Violet, a shadow falliog over her bright 
face ; for she knew only too well how scarce a 
commodity money was at the Cottage, and fels 
that the fact that some was being spent meant her 
mother had some ulterior motive in view, and 
that a serfous one; and ab her sister’s words 
across her mind flashed the remembrance of 
mapy hints that bad fallen from the maternal 
lips as to the value of beauty, and the good things 
it might win the possessor. 

‘* Mother sold her amethyate,”’ replied Poppy. 

** Her amethysts |” 

“Yes, You're surpwised, so was I,” with 
comical gravity ; “but dad sald she never wors 
them, and never would have a chance unless 
some money could be got, and so he took them 
to Gleebury; and I saw mother with a heap 
of golden money, and she’s spent a lot for 
you. How I wish I was going to have some 

and the little coquette sighed 


enviously 

“ Never nilnd, dear,” sald Violet, consolingly. 
‘*' You shall have that white dress of mine that 
you like,” 

‘May I? Oh! you are a good als,” and she 
fell upon her, and embraced her rapturously. 

**Come, now, we had betrer go home,” and, 
rising, the girl cast a la:t glance at the sunlit 
stream and the blue sky, and the bright flowers 
—a glance that was a trifle wistful ; and then, 
taking tke child’s hand, went slow|y towards the 
crttege, 





CHAPTER fi. 


A weex after the Earl of Desbro was estab- 
ished in his Derbyshire home he received a visit 
from Gerald Bishop, E+q., who reminded him that 
they had met before In London, and made bim- 


self so very ble that the ty peer was 
enchanted with him, and asked to dine with 
him the next night, 


The fact was, the London season was in full 
swing. and the Earl wae lonely, having none of 
his neual cronies available; and the bright, 
chatty convereation of the ex-stockbroker made 
him forget—-for the time, at any rate—the terrible 
twinges of gout that assailed him now and then, 
and he was quite ready to be amused, and a trifle 


and 
Minen not irreproachable ; he only realised that 
he was and talkative, conld tell a racy anec- 
dote with point and spirit, and had a fand of 
amusing storier. 
So he welcomed him warmly, and after a while 
aceepted an invitation to go to the Cottage, and 
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aes some rare orchids that a friend had sentBishop 
from the Congo, 

All the inmates of the little white house, with 
ita rose-covered porch and thatched roof, were in 
a etate of flarry and excitement on the afternoon 
when hs waa expected, 

Susan had been pulled into shape, and drilled 
over and over again as to how she was to announce 
him, &c.; and Mrs, Bishop had exerted herself, 


roome look bright and pretty with flowers, and 
made some appetising trifies for the afternoon 
tea, which was what they thought best and safest 
to offer their noble guest. 

They were all sitting in the drawing-room, 
Mrs, Bishop, radiant with pride, and flushed from 
recent exertions, looking quite 


o pald liberally for the 
work, and wanted to get ib finished by the next 
night; and, besides, it gave her an excuse for 
keeping her eyes down, and she did not want to 
encounter those of the elderly peer. 

She bad met him once In the lanes, and, as he 
drove by; he favoured her with an admiring leer 


Bishop, and he 
hastened ont to receive his guest, aud smooth 
over any blunders Sasai might make. 

A minute or two later he returned, with the 
old peer leaning on his arm, and supporting him- 
self as well on a stout stick. 

As he presented him to his wife and daughters 


the Earl smiled, disclosing gams that were nearly 
toothless, and that made him look horrible and 
mumay-like. 


“Delighted to make your acquaintance!” he 
sald, as he shook hands, and bis bieared eyes rest- 
ing some time on Violet's fair face. “ Bishop, 
you've no right to hide such beauties as your 
wife and daughter! They're fitted to shine at 
a Court!” 

Mrs, Bishop beamed with delight ab this com- 
pliment; bat Violet turned cold and faint as she 
heard his words and encountered his glance, 

**T don’t want to hide them,” put in the hus- 
band and father, hastily, “But when a man’s 
poor he can’t take hie family about as much as he 
wee and my wife, belog delicate, can't 

What about the walk to Sparr Hall and 
Dack 1 


“Ah! Thope you'll make use of my carriages 
whenever you want them,” eald the sexagenarian, 
eagerly, looking at his hostess admiringly, for, 
with the flash and excitement, she was looking 
0b more than ten years her hter’s senior, 

“Thanks, You are very ; she retarned, 
with that same expression of manner that had 
charmed so many {n the old days, “It will-bea 
great pleasure to me toxee the beautiful country 
that lies about. I have often longed to do so, and 
never been able to gratify the desire.” 

“You can now. I have three carriages down 
here,” a little boastfally, ‘* One at any time will 
be at your dieposal.” 

“ You are more than kiod,” struck in Bishop, 

“ Pooh | nothing ! I shall be honoured by your 
wife and daughter using them. Jf I did noo 
know,” turning with s would-be gallant air to 
the elder lady—"I should say your wife and her 
sister, there looks so Httle diffsrence between 
you,” 

“You flatter me,’ raurmared Mrs, Bishop, 
Araceae tehder 1” bling Popoy 

"Is that ano 
by ® wave of his white, berioged hand. 

“Yes, That ie mp youngest.” 

an have no sons, your hueband tells me,” 

‘ 0." 

** Perhaps it as well, Young men are apt to 
—— trouble i" 

ea,” 





“Now, with daughters it fe different, You keep 
them at home antll they are of a marrlagesble 
age, and then—you marry them!” and again his 
audacious old eyes wandered to Violet, and rested 
on her blonde head. 

"* Tt you can,” laughed Bishop. 

"You'll have no difficulty,” replied the Harl 
significantly, pointing his speech by another glance 
in the lovely girl’s direction which, fortunately 
for her, ahe did not sea, 

‘*T hope not,” returned her father, in a low 
tone, meant only for Lord Desbro’s ear, “Iam 
anxious to get her well settled before I die. My 
death-bed will be easier ; for then I shall know 
she will have the power to look after her young 
alster, and ber mother too, if I go first!" 

It was a bold speech to make, but Bishop had 
not been continually in the Earl's society for nearly 
& month without knowing something of his man, 
and he was well aware female loveliness was hie 

point, He had had two wives already, and 
both had been sfogularly beautiful women, and 
both, though high- » penniless. His third wife, 
as well as belng penniless, might be a nobody as 
far as pedigree went, though beauty has its ows 
aristocracy, 

“You've only god to exhiblt your daughter,” 
chuckled the Earl; ‘‘ her face will do the rest!” 

* There Is no one to exhibit her to In this remote 
place,” smiled Bishop, 

* Do you call me nobody!” snarled his noble 


guest, 

“No, my lord ; but you would hardly deign to 
cast a second glance in Violet’s djrection, or give 
a thought to her as.becoming your wife |" 

“Not so sure of that!” mumbled the old 
alnner, in low tones, yeb not so low but that 
Bishop’s sharp ears caught the words, “ Like 
a pretty face better than anything else In the 
world |” 


Bat show me your flowers,” he added aloud, 
imperfously. “I want to see if you have any 
orchids that I haven’s, I think not,” with one of 
his detestable chuckles. ‘'I have given five hun- 
dred for a single plant before now |” 

“ A large sum,” observed his hostess. 

* Perhaps ; but I never let the price of a thing 
stand in the way when I want to possess it,” and 
almost uncongciously his glance wandered again 
to the down-bent gracefa! bead, with {ts crow of 
burnished treszer, , 

" A very good plan to go on If you can afford 
it,” put in the ex-stock broker. 

*)’ve found {t auswer,” replied the most noble 
Arthur, as he rose with considerable difficulty, 
aud hobbled after his host, 

“ Aren’t the ladies coming?” he queried, 
pausiog at the door, 

“Of course,” sald Bishop, hastily. “ Allcia— 
Violet, we can’) go without you,” and at a sign 
from her mother the girl rose reluctantly, and 
went out with the others to the garder, which 
was the only really well kept, 

Mr. Bishop's hobby was flowers, and he epent 
a large portion of bis time digging and delving, 
potting and pruning ; and the result wae satis- 
factory in the highest degree, while fa the small 
glass-house, which he had ballt himself, was a 
collection of orchids whose lovely blooms made 
the place look like fairy-land, 

“By Jupiter! you have some beauties,” ex- 
claimed the Earl, “I envy you this,” touching 
one delicate little plant, whose blossom resemb! sd 
a manin armour—there being a dletinct helmet, 
breast-plate, and arm-pleces, 

**You shall envy me no longer,” returned 
Bishop. Prsy accept it,” and taking down the 
rustic basket in which {t grew, he presented it to 
his, guest, who protested he couldn’ think of 
taking {t, and ended by dolng so, and !b was in a 
very urbane frame of mind that he went back to 
the a ee Ie to partake of Mrz. Bishop's tea 


When will you bring the ladles to see my 
collection ?” he asked as he rose to leave. 

“Ab any time, and on any day that wil! 
BS ent to you,” returned his obliging 


end, 

** Oome to-morrow ; the sooner the better | ” 

* Abt what time?” 

*Oas. I must give you some lancheon first,” 
tarning to Violet, “ to fortify you for the inspec- 


6. 








tion, as there are not only orchids to be seen ab 
the Hall, but houses fall of other curious blos- 
soms. Are you interested in such things, Miss 
Bishop ? " 

* Yes, Tam very fond of flowers,” she replied, 


shyly. 

‘*Then I hope you will leh me send you 
some,” 

‘Thank you,” she responded, timidly yet 
quickly, ‘“ Bat we have so many here!” 

* Yes, but not the rare sorts that are grown in 
my houses. You must let me send you some of 
them,” 

“My daughter will be delighted to accep 
them,” pnt in Bishop, with a bland emile, 

" Thav’s right,” end then the noble lord shook 
hands all round and hobbled off to bie carriage, 
and was driven cff ab a great rate in a cloud of 
dust, caused by the prancing and rearing of the 
high-spirited horses. 

The nexh day the whole Bishop family were 
surprised to see a carriage turn in at their gates 
and drive up to the door, but Garald’s face 
beamed with delight when he recognieed Lord 
Desbro’s livery. 

“Sent to take ue over to the Hall i’’ he ex- 
claimed, with a triumphant smile, as he hastened 
down to help numbskull Saean, who stood In the 
open doorway, pleating a fold of her dirty apron 
between her fat fingers, and atirring helplessly at 
the amarb groom who wae delivering his message 


giibly. 

The master of the cottage soon learnt tha his 
surmise was correct, and went up to hasten on 
his wife and daughters in their tollet, which was 
soon completed, and in a short time they were 
driving ugh the flower-decked lanes; Mre. 
Bishop and her spouse supremely happy and con- 
tent, Poppy delighted with the novelty, for she 
had never been in a carriage before, and Violet 
silent and oppressed with an ominous sense of 
coming evil. 

Lord Desbro met them at the door, and the 
giance of admiration he favoured Violet with 
was so unmistakable that her parents felt a 
fresh accession of content and happiness, 

After they had removed thelr hats they were 
ushered into the diniog-room, a huge gloomy 
apartment, where an elaborate luncheon was laid 
out, to which the ex-stockbroker and his wife 
did ample justice, though their children, from 
widely different reasons, did not seem to appre- 
clate {t quite so mach. 

Poppy was overawed by all the grandeur and 
magnuificence,.aud the presence of the men- 
servants, and Violet dreaded to encounter the 
leering glance of those bleared syes, that so 
often travelled {a her direction, 

"What do you think of these?” demanded 
the Earl of the gir), as later on they stood fn 
the conservatory, to all intents and purposes 
alone, for the others were down at the further 
end hidden by » mass of palms and tropical 
flowers, 

“They are very beautifal!” she replied, try- 
fog to speak steadily. “ What are they!” 

“The golden-rayed Ily of Japan. Let me 
give you one,” and atretching up to the sweet 
blossom with some difficulty he detached it and 
gave it her, 

“Thanks ; tt is lovely |” 

“Yee, they are pretty, all of them,” and he 
indicated the rows of waxen blossoms with a 
wave of his hand. 

‘They are lovely! Iconld stay a week look- 
ing at them!” she sald, enthusfastically, for- 
getting her horror of her companion {fn her de- 
light. 

“There's no reason why you shouldn't,” he 
sald, rather eagerly. ‘' You can come whenever 
you please, and stay ae long as you like.” 

* Thank you,” she rejoined, coldly, 

“ Money's s grand thing,” he went on, “It 
buys you all you want.” 

* Not al),” she corrected, timldly, 

" Well, nearly all. There's not rauch can’t be 
bought for money, One can gratify most tastes 
and longings. D» you care for money, Mias 
Bishop !”’ he added, eyelog her keenly. 

"No, I have never beon used to fb,” she 
answered, slmply. 

" Bat don’t you think you would like what it 
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would purchase you ?—dlamonde, laces, pretty 
Greeses! All women like finery |” 

“*¥ think I can do without it.” 

**You're young yet. Your father tells me 
only sixteen. Walt awhile; when you are older 
your tastes will differ.” 

**T hope not.” 

“T am eure they will,” he declared, dog- 
matically. ‘* You'll want to be a leader of 
fashion, and goto Court and wear jewels and 
feathers, and make other women die with 
envy ! ” 

“Toot I am cure I never shall;” and with 
® barely concealed gesture of disgust she walked 
rapidly on and joined her parents. 

After that Lord Desbro’s visits to the Cottage 
became regular events, and the presents he sent 
a@ great boon to its inmates, though Violet hated 
to touch the splendid wine, the ducklings, 
chickens, jellies, frulte and things that came two 
or three times a week, while she seldom drove in 
the carriages, framing all sorts of excuses to 
escape doing so; and her manner to her ancient 
admirer was az cold as she dared make ft, for 
her father’s hints and remarks had been such that 
she could not mistake them, and she knew he 
would be glad enough for her to become Countess 
of Desbro—a fate which she shuddered merely 
to contemplate. 

The proposal she dreaded came at last ! 

Summer had passed and early autumn. It 
was the end of October, The fallen leaves 
lay sodden on the wet grasses; a mist hung 
= the distant bills; the air was sharp and 
chilly. 

Violet felt cold, though she was sitting close to 
the fire; but then she was in what they called 
the breakfast-room, and which was really she 
apartment which they chiefly used, 

She was busily embroidering, and did not 
hear the door open, so it etartled her conalder- 
ably when Lord Desbro’s husky tones fell on her 
OPT» 

* All alone, Misa Biahop ?” 

** Yes, I am alone,” she responded, nervously 
rising, and leying her fingers reluctantly fn his 
outstretched palm. ‘‘Mother has gone out 
driving, as I suppose you know, In your landau 
with Poppy.” 

“ Ah, yea ; I believe the carriage was to come 
here this afterncon, I feared you might have 
gone too,” 

“T very seldom go,” she rejoined, pointedly. 

“No, Well, ab any rate, I’m glad you didn’t 
go to-day ;” and then his eyes wandered round 
the room, and he mentally told himself that he 
should win this beautiful young girl whom he 
coveted. 

ip was 8 dreary room, smelling of must and 
mould, damp stains visible on {ts bare walls, 
guiltiess of pictures or ornaments, the furniture 
broken, timeworn and battered ; the carpet old, 
faded, and ragged ; even the cheery bleza of the 
fire leaping and roaring up the chimney falled to 
raake ib look bright or pleasant. 

Te was not likely this penniless lass would 
refuse his wealth and the coniforts {t would bring 
in its train. 

He felt very sure of hie answer as he hobbled 
to the easy chair beside the one on which she was 
altting, and repeated his remark. 

**J don’t think it a pleasant day for driving in 
an open carrisge” she returned, wishing herself 
anywhere but there, with this dreadful old man 
leerisg at her, 

“[ would have esnt the brougham,” he de- 
clared, eagerly, “ if I had known you preferred it 
to the landan,”’ 

* T have no choice,” she replied, coldly, trying 
to steady the fingers that trembled pitifally as 
they held the delicate silks, 

“ Don’t you care for driving ?” 

“T prefer walking.” 

* Your tastes seem simple?” 

“ T hope so,” 

“And you really don’t care for wealth and 
position ' - 

” \ Vell, then, I wish you'd try and care for 
xs,’ 
“ Lord Desbro !” 

The work alipped from her hands, and she sat 


with wide-open eyes, and cheeks flashing and 
jing, for though she had thought this might 
ppen, still the actual fact of his proposing 
shocked her inexpresslbly—he seemed so old, so 
feeble, to be thinking of . 
It seemed to her that preparing for the nexd 
world would bea more suftable ocsupation for 
this patelarcb, who had already entered the holy 
state twice, 
“ Have I startled you 1” he fnqalred, trying to 
speak erly. 

** Yes, that fs, I don’t know,”’ she stammered, 
** Hasn’s it struck you that I was growing very 
fond of you! Didn’t you notice that I came 
n= or and directed most of my attention to 
you?’ 

“T—I—haven’t noticed it.” 
“You are not a vain girl.” 


“I hope not,” 

“§ Most women would have noticed the atten- 
tions of a man in my position,” 

- 1—think—I am-—different—from most 


“You must be. I shall like thatall the better 
ny a ” she gasped, a 

* Your wife |” gasped, horror and dismay 
on her white face, 

“Yes. That's what I want you to be, my 
dear. My wife, my Countess, Lady Dosbro,” 
laying his claw-like hand on her fair soft one. 
‘OF course you'll consent,” with a smile that 
displayed his toothless gums. 

" Consent,” abe repeated, a sharp ring of pain 
in her voice. ‘Oh! I could not, I could not!” 
and tearlog her hand from his grasp, she {isd 
from the room, leaving her elderly admirer 
speechless with surprise and anger. 





CHAPTER IL 


* MoTHER, won’t anything else do?” 

No,” 

"I will work very, very hard to make money 
enough to lift you out of this dreadfal state of 


rty. 
Pr You need not work at all as his wife.” 

“Bat mother—he fs so old. Ojd enough to 
be your grandfather !” 

“ He will have the sense you lack.” 

** And—he is nob—a nice old man,” 

** You are bypercritical, Violet.” 

© Oh, mother !” 

“You have the power to save me and your 
poor young ulster from a life of wretchedness, 
bat you are hard and selfish, and will not do 
so.” 


‘Oh, mother !” exclaimed Violet again, twin- 
fog her fingers nervously one within the other, 
“ Don’t say that, pray. You know the chief alm 
of my life is to make you both happy.” 

Bat Mrs, Bishop declined to say anything and 
maintained a would-be , and ‘certain)y 
sulky, silence, She was bitterly disappointed at 
her daughter’s continued refusal of the Earl, for 
things had not been well with them. 

Mr. Bishop had died of lung disease ab the 
beginning of the winter; aud now that spring 
was brightening all the earth with the touch of 
her fairy fiogerr, the laburnum, " dropping welle 
of fire,” hung ite golden blooms in graceful 
festoons, the lilac was in full bloom, the hyacinth 
rearing its pretty head, the almond trees shedding 
their blossoms and thelr perfume on the balmy 
air, ruin stared her In the face, and she knew 
not where to look for money wherewith to pay 
the butcher, and baker, and candlestick maker. 

Ib seemed so hard to the vain, frivolous 
woman that luxury and comfort should be 
within her grasp and that the folly of her child 
should keep it from her. If Lord Desbro had 
asked her, after a decent period of mourning, 
‘ela gladly and thankfully have accepted 

m. 

Bat he wanted the undeveloped bud, not the 
fall-blown blossom. He coveted the daughter, 
and gave not a alnogle thought to the mother. 
And so matters stood on that bright spring 
morning. 

Tne peer was once more installed at Sparr 





Bishop, a bard look settling on her face. 

koow my health is wretched, that I shall 

soon follow my poor husband, and yet you 

a do what you know would comfort my last 
re.” 


* Mother |” 
It was like a cry of pain wrung from a sorely 


wounded animal, 

** Good heavens! What will my death-bed 

be? When I think of leaving you- two girl 

poor and unprotected I go almost mad, and 

you might save me all this anguish if you 

wished !” 

“ At what a cost!" 

* Nonsense! He fs not a bad man, and think 

of his wealth |” 

This and her mother’s other bitter reproaches 

sank deeply into the girl’s heart, for she loved 

her dearly; and she began to wonder If she 

— to sacrifice herself, and in the end she 
60. 


She consented to marry the Earl, Io retarn 
for this trifling act be behaved most liberally in 
the way of settlements, and allowed Mrs, op 
four handred a-year, 

The wedding was very quiet. On 
Violet was firm asa rock, and the aged 
geoom and his girlish bride set out for thelr 
honeymoon journey from the charch door—he 
with a senee of e old 
nent 5 Oe ee ee 


pulsion j 
side, and a terrible dread of the years that were 
to come fo her bosom. 


i 


save a happy one. 

Lord Desbro was not a 
ment, and little considered 
especially his wife. His mind 
euspicion, and he often tau 


e Ee 
ne 
H 
ab 
F 


There teunts were horrible to the girl. They 
shocked her sensitive mind, made her shrink more 
and more from him, and less able to face the 
weary round of her dally existence, though for 
ten dreary years she had striven to be a good wife 
to him, perform faithfully those duties which 
fell to her lot, and keep the vows she had made 
at the altar. 

Is was hard, uphill work, He grew almost 
dally weaker, crosser, and more queralous, more 
suspicions, jealous, and exacting. He wanted ber 
always at his alde, and gradged ber the few hours 
she spent driving or walking, while she could not 
receive a letter, nor write one, without explaining 
all about it to him. 

Altogether her existencs was a wretched one, 
though she had more money to spend than she 
well knew what to do with, and everything oor 
could procure. Still she often thought wi 
regret of those happy, fonocent days at Sparr, 
when she had dreamed away the golden hours 
under the giant oaks, 

Though the Earl possessed three country and 
one town residence she had really no home ; for 
he was 20 restless that he hated to stay long ip 
one place, Now he would go to Paris, then to 
Brustels, then to Nice, then on to Venice, and in 
bis state of health he had to go by ensy stages, 
and the journeys were wearisome things. 

At last, during the tenth winter of their married 
life, the docters ordered him to Germany to drink 
the waters, and there he remained until the 
following April, whev, one morning, he suddenly 
declared he wouldn’t stay another day in the 
** beastly, little hole,” as he termed the place 
where they were staying, but would go to France. 





Hall, and once more presents of frults and 


Accordingly the maid and valet packed, and they 
ror over the frontier, and travelling 
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incessantly till they came to O-———, a bright, 
pretty town on the sea coast, 

Here the severest symptoms of the frightful 
disorder from which he suffered showed them- 
selves; he became confined to hie room. This 
made him perfectly mad, and for some days he 
would not let hls unfortunate wife leave hia reom 
for a minute, and it’ was only when the doctors 
insisted on the necessity of her having fresh alr 
and exercise thas he consented to her golpg out 
for a couple of hours every day. 

Thee were very precious to Violet. She 
had rest, and quieb—freedom from a hateful 

She spent them chiefly on the 
promenade that ran along the top of the cliffs. 
Here thera was always & fresh breeze, and the 
view of the sea was splendid, while the look 
foland was aleo pretty, and the sheltered seats 
inviting ; and here she repaired day after day, 
with a book, and her little dog Toto, the only 
thing she had to love In her desolate life—that 
is to say, close at hand—for her mother and 
slater were away in old England—and the wise 

say @ woman must love something, and 


_ people 
loupged away those minntes that seemed to fly 


all too quickly. 

Now C—— was nob full. It was too early for 
the season, and the few visitors who were there, 
and frequented this favourite promenade, naturally 
became Interested in esch other ; and many heads 
were lifted as the Countess of Desbro’s slight, 
gracefal figure paseed, and many an admiring 
glance was sent affer It. Time had dealt lightly 
with her, and matured rather than destroyed 
her beauty, At twenty-seven she was very 
lovely, and leoked quite girlish In her white 
drese and shady straw hat. 

potent — ona ey soe visitor who 
au arly ap) on the 6 every morn- 
ing as she did, He was a tall man with a heavy, 
fair moustache, that drooped over and entirely 
concealed his mouth, and = pair of blue eyes, 
keen yet kindly. He was extremely neat in hie 
dress, hardly good-looking, but very manly in 
appearance, and the sort of fellow a woman would 
not fall to look at twice. 

Tn spite of herself she was interested in him. 
He seemed to know no one there, and tramped 
pose wr hg forwards ane the cliffs with 
quarter-deck regularity and precision, alone In 
his glory. From his look, and the extreme pallor 
of his face, she jadged he had recently recovered 
from a severe illness, and her intereat was farther 


.Spurred by thie supposition. Once or twice, as 


she watched him, she encountered his 

turned on her, earnest and inquiring, as though 
he, too, was interested fp her, and sought to 
- some knowledge of her from her appearance, 

c. 

She grew to look forward to seeing him every 
morning almost unconsciously. Ia @ lonely, un- 
happy life like hers such little things are, as 1b 
were, landmarks ; and this man interested and 
attracted her as no other man ever had fn all 
the years of her youth and wifehood, 

was a strange magnetism in his glance 
which drew her eyes to rest on him, and some 
occult forces seemed to be ab work, for she knew, 
felt, before she saw him with bodily eyes, that 


he was <7 wtp edging 
to see u t figure loom dark against 
the clear sky oft tha fothat ond af te pee 


maenade. He alwsya came at half-past eleven up 
the slope that led from the Hotel de Paris, where 
he was staying, and then walked steadily to and 
fro for a couple of hours, Violet watching him 
from under the shelter of her long lashes the 
whole time, 

She was unconscious of how deep an Interest 
she took in this stranger until, one morning, 
belng detained by her husband, she did not 
reach the promenade until paet the usual time ; 
and after eltting there some time, and 2 
nothing of the unkoown, a chill sense of loss 
disappointment fell on her, and a few tears rose 
to her eyes, so keen were her feelin 

‘This was a shock, sort of revelation to her, 
and for a couple of days she studiously avoided 
any place where she, t she would be 
likely to meet him; but on the third the long- 
ing to meet once more the gaze of those bluse 
eyes became too strong, and an Indefinable 


ens made her turn her steps to the old 


place. 

She had hardly taken her uiual seah when she 
saw the tall well-known figure !oom In sight ; aud 
as he came nearer a rush of pleasure filled her whole 
being, and she was covecious of a joy thatshe had 
never before experienced, as his glance met and 
held hers. 

It was full of inquiry, and as he passed on he 
turned, and once more looked at her, and her 
eyes returned the gaze. For che life of her she 
could not withdraw them uotil he turned once 
more and went on, and she told herself she would 
hot look at him when he passed again ; but some 
fifteen minutes later this unseen power, which 
she was unable to resket, made her look up, and 
once more she found him near her, only this time 
he was not alone, Beside him walked a man 
taller and broader than himeelf, with a decidedly 
military air and bearing, and whom she at once 
ae as Colonel Dunning, 4 friend of the 

arl's. 

“ By Jove, there’s Desbro’s Countess!’ ¢jacu- 
lated the Colonel, anda momen? ijater he was 
shaking hands with her, and inquiring after her 
husband, 

“ Does he derive any benefit from this eplendid 
air!” he inquired. 

“ Very little,” she replied, a blush rising to her 
psle cheeks, under the fixed gue of the stranger. 
** Fle is quite an invalid now, 

**So I heard from Darrant,” 

“He hes nod left bis room for nearly a 
month |” 

“Indeed! That looks rather serious.’ 

“Tam afrald so, Still, he has a wonderfally 
strong constitultion, and I hope, now the weather 
fe warmer, that he may soon be able to take a 
drive,” 

“ Hope so, I’m sure! This place does wonderz 
for most invalids, By the way, may I introduce 
my friend? He is recruiting after an {liness.” 

“TI shall be very to know him,” mur- 
mured Violet, and next moment Captain Tre- 
rene! was presented, and was bowing over her 

and, 

“T can speak favourably of the invigorating 
effect of the alr,” he observed, with a smile that 
lit'up his rather stern face like magle. 

**Then you are able to be out for several hours’ 
walking, and taking the full benofit of it!” she 
sald, thinking whata pleasant volce he had, and 
how different {t was from her husband’s hoarse 
accents, * 

** Yes, I suppose that makes a considerable 
difference,’ he allowed, his eyes scanning her 
lovely face eagerly, and yet with a look of disap- 

intment in them. 

“TI shonld rather think fp does!” Jaughed the 
Colonel. ‘* Here you go tramping backwards and 
forwards, circulating your blood by exercle, your 
pulses stirred by the fresh breezes, your eye 
pleased by lovely scenery ; while Desbro, I wager, 
lies on a couch all day long, and has only thefour 
walls of his room to study—a study, by the way, 
which any one gete tired of after a while.” 

**Of course, Ennul retards recovery, but then 
this weather windows can be thrown open, and if 
an invalid’s chair fe placed near it, he can see 
what fs going on without much fatigue,” 

"My husband Is so sensitive he cannot bear the 
windows open sometimes,” ex id Violet, ‘‘ and 
he finds the light trying for his eyes, so the cur- 
tains have to be partially drawn, shutting oud 
the view.” 

ri him then, sincerely,”’ returned Tre- 
lawney, adding to himself, ‘I wonder what man- 
ner of man this woman’s husband [ze }” 

T should pity anyone who wasn’t in fui) 
health !” declared Dunning, who had muecles like 
an Andalusian bull, and never knew what it was 
to have a day’s illness. 

‘*Taen you plty me, I presume!’ smiled the 


“IT did, Bat you're getting on all right now, 
and will soon be able to do your d: zen miles easily, 
and then your score, and so on, ti)] you have 
reached your old form.” 

ng | so,” responded Trelawney ; but for a 
moment the keen bine eyes clouded with a wist- 
fal look, as though full of regret for past, never 





to be regained youth and health, 








"Oh! you're all righb, What do you think, 
Countess)" 

**T think Captafa Trelawney still looks dell 
cate,” replied Violet, thus appealed to; “ though 
better than he did two or three weeks ago.” 

" Yes; I feel better,” and as he spoke his eyos 
met hers with a menacing glance, for her speech 
had been an adralesion of the interest she took la 
him, ‘and I am giad I came bere.” 

She remained slient, while agaln a finsh rc se to 
her cheeke, and she was glad when Oolonel Dun- 
niog began to make his adleus, 

“Teil Deebro I'm here, please, and if he'd 
like to see me a line to the Hotel de Paris wil! 
bring me;” aod then both gentlemen doffed 
thelr hats and depmted, and Violet hurried 
home, fearing she would be late for luncheon, 
& meal ab which her tyrant always expected her 
to be present. 


CHAPTER IV. 

‘A very lovely woman, isn’t she?” eaid 
Danning, as they strode away. 

“Very!” agreed his companion, emphatt- 
cally. 

* Qaite young, is ehe nov +” 

* Under thirty,” 

** And—and—her husband?” he queried, he si- 
tatingly. 

“Ta an old beast!” sald the Colonel, savagely 

‘Ab! Married for money, then!” 

**Jo looks like it. And yet she has always 
struck me as being the jas) woman In the world 
to sell herrelf, and ahe dosen’tscem to care a bit 
for money, or what it procures }” 

“Her face hae nothing Ignoble ‘about {t— 
nothing that would suggest that ite possessor 
had sordid or mercenary idea.’ 

“No. It ta of » high type, and I know she 
does much good amongst the poor wherever she 
is ; while her dress, though always pretty and 
becoming, {se se’Jom costly, and does not, I'll 
Wager & pony, cost half so much as that of most 
women of her position.” 

** Then what did she marry him for?” asked 
Trelawney, a musing look in hie eyes. 

'* Oh, that I can’t tell you, my dear fellow,” 
replied the Colone’. “It !s one of those little 
mysteries of our world which ssem to have no 
explanation.” 

Trelawney thought of her more than once 
that day; and the next morning he repaired 
somewhat earlier than nenal to the Promenade, 
end was considerably disappointed to find Lady 
Desbro was conspicuous by her absence. 

In a fit of pique he turned Inland, and went 
for a long walk. If he had been quite in the 
poseession of his right senses he wonld bave rea- 
Need how abiurd it was of him to feel this great 
sense of annoyance ab the non-appearance of 
another man’s wife—a woman, moreover, whose 
acquaintance he hed only actually made the day 
before. 

Bat Dick Trelawney was not {n » mood to be 
rational. Viclet’e lovely, wistful eyes had be- 
wildered and bewitched him, and he longed to 
look in their soft depths again. 

Captain Trelawney wae a general favourite, 
Everyone liked him—everyone agreed in calling 
him a thoroughly good fellow. He was very 
popular in his regiment, a great favourite with 
the ladfes, and, if the truth must be told, had 
received enough flattery from the fair sex to 
have quite turned a less steady head, 

But Dick was sensible, and had not been 
epolled by flattery. Soill, he felt unaccountably 
sore that the Countess of Deabro should have 
deprived him of the sight of her fair face that 
morning, and told himeelf savagely that he'd 
leave the place at the end of next week, and fot 
go near the Promenade for the rest of the time 
he remained there. 

This resolution he kept by steering straight 
for It, and arriving just as the loungers were 
strolling home to luncheon, The place was 
nearly deserted, bub his keen eye caught the 
flatter of a whiie dress, and the next moment 
he was hastening after it with all speed. 

“I thought you were not coming out this 
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raorning {" he sald, a little breathlessly, as he 
xeached Violet's side. 

‘Did yout” she replied, holding out her 
hand, a conscious blash rising to her cheek at his 
words, which Implied a greater {interest in her 
movements than was ctual fora mere acquaint- 
ance to display. 

* You were not bere at half-past twelve, when 
I lef for a walk to Salat Cloudei” 

* No, I only came half-an-hour ago,” 

“May I ask { io was anything serious that 
detalned you?” he queried, his bright blae eyes 
searching her face closely. 

“Yes, My husband was worse this morn'ng, 
#0 I stayed with him,” she answered, 

“Io is very devoted of you. I think most 
wives would not be so attentive.” 

“To ls my daty,” she said, quietly. 

** But you should think of yourself. I never 
eee you out in the afternoons }”’ 

“ Lord Desbro likes me to read to him then.” 

'‘ And your evenings are engsged then, too?” 

“ Nob after elght o'clock,” she replied, won- 
cering why she answered the questions of this 
stranger usturally, and as though he had the 
right to ask thew. 

“I wonder you do not come out then, The 
ulghte are lovely here |” 

“I have never thought of d #0,” she 
returned, slmply. ‘‘ After I have dined with 
Lord Desbro, and said good-night, I go to my 
room aud read,” 

“And miss all the beauty of these moonlit 
nights |" 

“* Yes, and I suppose they are very beautifal 1” 
ehe sald, dreamily, looking out over the sea, on 
which the sunbeame feil, gemming the rippling 
waves with a thonsand rainbow tints. 

“ Inexprewibly so. Will you nob come out 
end ses for yourself?” and his eyes sought hers 
half doubtfully, as he said this, 

Perhaps, Some night,” she returned eva- 
sively, ‘when the Earl is better,” for she felt 
ahe couldn’t refuse this man’s request. He was 
ong it seemed imupossible to refuse to obey when 
his constraining eyes were on her. 

“*May Icallt” he contiaued. ‘' Danning is 
going to your hotel this afternoon, and I thought 
of acoom him, unless you would 
my nob doing so?” 

“T phall be yery glad to see you,” she 

frankly, “It you will come, though I 
fe Lord Dosbro wili not be well enough to see 
& wigttor,* 

s muttered something about postponing the 
pigipare of making his acquaintance, and then 

adieu reluctantly. 

“What's the matter with the Earl?” asked 
Trelawney, as late that afternoon he strolled 
Some the Promenade wivh his friend after paying 

t. 


" Ohiefiy old age. But he fs reaping as well a 
bitter harvest of the sowing of wild oate.” 

“T see,” remarked Dick, with a disgusted 
expression. ** Hils lordahip went the pace when 
young *” 

‘Rather, He was one of the fastest and 
most extravagant men about town even in my 
young days, and you kuow he fs conalderably my 

or. 


*' Yes, He must be a trying companion.” - 

“Slightly. I pity his wife, She begina to 
show sigas now of the weary, heart-elnking years 
she has spent with him.” 

"To what way?” 

** Ber eyes ars heavy and dark circled, and her 
cheeks pale, her whole aspect mournful. She 
looked very different ten years ago, when she 
aacrificed herself,” 

‘On the altar of Mammon!” pub in Dick, 
bitterly, 

‘It would seem so, yet I cannot believe it of 
her, She seems high-minded, and atill some- 
times, I cannot pity her, and feel she almost de- 
serves her fate. Venus to mate with Valcan for 
the eake of filthy lucre. If she'd only walied a 
little she might have mated witha younger man, 
of the same position and wealth.” 

“There must have been some very strong 
reason for her marriage,” put in Trelawney, 
rather eagerly, 


“7x auppose so,” allowed Danning. “Now I 








come to think of {t, I did hear something about 
a sickly mother and baby alster.”’ 

«TI knew it!” exclalmed Dick, triamphantly. 
“Her face does not belie her character, It could 
not!” 

“Tt often does with women,” remarked the 
Colonel, drily. ‘‘I wouldn’t really truet one of 
’em;" and, with this charitable remark, he 
tarnedl into his hotel, and proceeded to the tab/e 
d héte, followed more slowly by his friend. 

That first visit was by no means the last On 
tain Trelawney paid at the Hétel Maurice, It 
became # usual thing for him to drop fn once or 
twice a week, ostensibly to hear how the Earl 
was golng on, and send crews to Danning, who 
had left C——-; buat in reality 1b was to see 
Violet, who, when she found her husband was 
serfously ill, refused to leave the house, and 
spent most of her time fn the sick-room. 

“You are ruinfog your constitution,” Dick 
told her one afternoon as she came down from 
upstairs to see him, pale, languid, with eyes 
heavy and dark-rimmed. “You look hardly able 
to stand.” 

*'I shail be much better after a cup of tea,” 
she replied, with a faint smile, as she seated her- 
self before the little table, on which was cet a 
dainty tea equipage. 

“ What you want fs fresh air and regular exer- 
cise,” he firmly, ‘Now, Lady Desbro, 
I want you to promize me that you will go ont 
every day, if it be only for an hour. Promise.” 
He had risen, and stood beside her, and as she 
raised her eyes and encountered his a flash 
suffased her pale cheeks, “ Promise!” he ref- 
—S. —— ae 

"I promise,” she replied, ow tones 

“ Tnanks,” he exclaimed, taking her hand, 
and ib gently between his. ‘‘ You are 
too unselfish, You must think of yourself, I 
ehall expect to see you onthe Promenade to- 


For the life of her she could not have refused, 
Wherein his power over her lay it was difficult to 
say, for he was not an Adonis, nor a genius, nor 
of gceat fame or renowa, and yet she obeyed his 
behesta unquestioningly, snd went with him 


prefer | where he listed. 


He opened a new world for her, this man with 
his keen, kind, blue eyes, and pleseant ways. He 
lifted her from dull despair, from a weary 
routine of joyless days to a bliss—a happiness— 
of which she had never dreamt, and showed ber 
what she bad missed; whata anion of hearts as 
well as hands might mean for the young, for 
those whose blood bounded joyously through 
their veins, whose pulees throbbed quickly, and 
beat in respose to tender glances and soft words. 

She had been content with her life in a dull, 
uninterested kind of way, or rather utterly re- 
signed to aun so waa; te to live her i 
in imagina as {tb were; to become really in- 
terested in the adventures and ultimate fate of 
the hero and heroine in the novela she read ; to 
be thrilled as she perused the lines that told the 
story of Elaine, of Guinevere, and Lancelot. 
But now—now this was all altered. From 
simply exlsting she had learnt to live, really and 
actually—learnt the greatest lesson of life—that 
a Sesame wociety ths forge 

r by was apt to b 
the miserable circumstances that danteeiacted her 
——the shackles ‘that bound her to a bloated 
debauché —the narrow, bare sterility of the thorny 
path which her shrinking feet had to tread dally. 
She forgot her sorrow, her despair, all the petty 


annoyauces and troubles that- she encountered | wif 


fell from her like a cloak, and she became more 
like the Violet Bishop of ten years’before, 

Her eyes grew soft and bright, a faint pink 
flush tinged her cheeks, her step waa light and 
elastic; she hardly seemed to feel or experience 
any {li effects from her close attendance on the 
invalid, and through all thie new joy that per- 
vaded her being she never forgot her duty to bim, 
nor slackened her attention te his wants. 

Yet, when the dark shadows of evening fell 
around, and Lord Desbro dropped asleep, 1b was 
such # relief, such happiness, to wrap a shawl 
round her shoulders, and go down to the garden 
of the hotel, where she knew Dick would be 





waiting — her, and oa age with him 
through starry gloom by seashore, 
listening to stories of his life in India, and his 
early days, the deep rich tones of his voice biend- 
ing pleasantly with the roar of the waves as they 
beat on the = Bar tossing their cream-like foam 
far In on the white sands, leaving trails of 
red and green seaweed on the wet shore as they 
ted, 


retrea 

** What a glorious night 1” exclaimed Trelaw- 
ney, one Jane evening, as they strolled along the 
cliff topa together, : 

"Te It not beautifal ” she answered, dreamily, 
as her eyes, full of a soft and tender 


ens, 
ruddy hue. 
The sen was like 
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yachts, The white cliffs towered maj 
seeming to rise perpendicularly from the 
adhe tir, map gemnceny vebes j and, 

re an were grey- 8 
miog over the waves {n re ag search 
Save for the gulls there was a curious absence 
life and movement, 

A stillness reigned everywhere, and Violet and 
Dick were the only two human visible, as 
they stood there on the summit of the cliffs, 
drinkivug fn the beauty of earth and sky, aod 
watching the stars come out one by one, as ths 
aun sank lower and lower behind the vine-clad 


hills. 

"The world {s falc,” she went on half wist- 
fully, ‘‘ but sometimes we hardly seem to 
notice It.” 

*€ Sometimes our troubles and the sordid cares 
us narrow our sense of 


apprecia w 
justice we should,” he returned. 

* Pethaps you are right! You must be, for I 
have never before thought this place or this scene 
eo lovely.” “4 

“' You have never seen Ib before with me,” he 
rejoined pointedly, catching at what her words 
unconsciously implied. 

“No, I have not, and——” and then she 
looked up at him, and something In his syes 
made her falter and blush, and look down. 

“ And it makes a difference who our companion 
is, Don’t you think so, Lady Desbro!” 

“ Yes,” she assented, In low tones. 

” %. are with ons. who cannob appreciate 
Natare’s lovelfness, whose mind {s always grovel- 
ling over the seneualities of life, we naturally 
lose half our pleasure. True pleasure is to share 
e pureult, every joy with a companion whose 
salad ced tases copand i our own. Oh! what 
people lose by not understanding each other |” 
he exclaimed, his eyes seeking her face earnestly. 

*SIndeed they do,” she agreed, a of 
bitterness In her tones, as she 
selfish egotlat to whom she was. bound by the 
closest of all tiles. 

‘*We make such mistakes in life,” he sald, 
gently, drawing her hand through his arm ; "and 
then, when it is too late, regret them, bitterly, 
unavallingly.” 

“Ab! yes,” she 5 < for at that moment, 
standing there bealde his strong hand grasp- 
ing hers, she realised how gloriously happy, how 
splendidly free and joyfal, hers would be as his 


(i 


aH 


e. 
Something of this showed in her face, for he 
leant over, saying,— 

“You have made a mistake;” and then, as 
she remained allent, he went on,— 

** Ob, Violet, if ou were only free | ® 

“T must not 
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memory of that summer night remsiued with 
each of them a bfbter-sweet recolleetion while life 


CHAPTER V. 


A’ week later Captain Trelawney was tele- 
graphed for on account of the serious {llness of 
his father, and had to hurry off to England, after 
® brief adieu to the Countess, 

He was sorry to go, but she was more sorry to 
lowe the of his ; 

Atter left her, life fell back to its old dead 
level of monotony. When ft was night she wished 
it was day, and when day dawned she longed 
again for night, She fell back into that Siough 
of Despond from which Dick Trelawney had 
resected her, She turned with sinking heart to 
her duties, as sick nurse to the salfich old man to 
whom her mother bad sacrificed her. There 
seemed no light now to disperse the gloom ; ft 
was all dark, 9li night for her, 

« How she lived through the weary days of that 
summer she never kuew. Her husband was 
more queralous end exacting than ever. More 
» more Insulting, and, to add to her 
misery, her mother was {ll, and she could not go 
her. She was not free, She could not leave 
husband for parent, and her ehsckles chafed 
then they never had before; and she 
ost wished that ehe could die and forget and 
forgotten, for there seemed to be no happloese 
her fn all the wide world. 

However, release came to the weary woman 
when she least expected it. 

The Earl had ralited wonderfully, and insisted 
on getting op and sitting by the window one 
fine, su day. She remonstrated, but In 
vain ; the obstinate old man fnsisted on sitting 
at the open window ; and at last, tired of trying 
to reason with such obstinacy as he ber my ew 
she rove and left the room, saying she would send 
his attendant to him. But the servant could not 


di 
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One glance at the still figure by the window, 
with its ashen face and dropping jaw, was enough. 
She knew he was dead, that his eon! had gone 
out Into the night, unshriven and unblessed, and 
that she was free. 

* * 7 * * 

As soon as she could a few matters, 
Violet set out for England, leaving the valet to 
bring the earthly remains of Lord 


lawney before her. 
Yes,” she answered, quietly, holding out her 
hand, the colour filckered uncertainly 





“Ie it more than you expected of me!" he 
asked quickly, almost ° 

"No, You were always very good to me!” and 
ogi g pore yr «en Noe blood leapt to 
oe and she from’ brow to 
é ; 


* Then let me be good to you now, and take all 
trouble off your hands! You have only your 
subnets we tal baaica a eee 


discreetly in the background, ‘so tell me 
what I can do for you?” , 
“T want to geb to Hoagland as soon as I can!” 


she rejoined, eagerly. “My mother Is danger- 


ously il], and I so hope to get to Sparr before the 
end comes,’ I hear there fsa night boat, Can 
you tell me If I can go by it—if they will take 


passen 

“Oh, yes. They will take passengers in the 
cargo boats,” he replied, a trifle doubdtfally, * but 
there {s little or no accommodation for ladies on 
ce If you don’ mind roughing it a bit, 


“I don’t In the least mind that!” she Inter- 
rupted, quickly, ‘' and it will save at least a dezen 
hours. The passenger boat does not go until to- 
morrow at two, Can you find out the time the 
other starts to-night $” 

“ Basily, Bat first let me take you to an hotel 
and get you some tea” ; and calling a vehicle he 
put her and the maid ia, and gevting In himself 
told the msn to drive to the Hotel D’Anglalse, 
where he installed Lady Desbro in a comfortable 
room, with the beverage dear to the heart of 
woman, and then went out to make arrangements 
for her trip across: the Channel, 

Tn about an hour’s time he returned, and told 
her the boat went at midnight, and that he had 
eecared a passage for her, her maid, and himse!f, 
and that ber baggage was already on board, 

She thanked him with 2 sweet graciousness 
that made her very fascinating fo his eyes, and 
caused his pulses to throb qaficker as he thonght 
of those bright days the future might hold for 
them both now she was free, 

"Will you out come for astrol!, Lady Des- 

bro?” he asked, after a little desultory converea- 
tion, and, sheassenting, they went oud towards the 
ramparts, 
It wae a clear, bright antumn day—warm, ye 
fresh—and the beauty of ib ceemed to exhilarate 
beth the young people as they mounted slowly 
ap the long flight of steps leading from the Porte 
dee Dunes, and looked over the tice sen, flecked 
here and there with a white sail, steerlog for old 
England. ” 

It was so pleasant within the walle as they 
walked down the green alleys, the soft breeze 
blowing by them! They forgot the recent death, 
the sick woman, the world around them, the other 
world—composed of thelr friends and acquaint- 
net nba st all, save that they were 


i. ! 

hey did nob talk much, but silence sometimes 

fs more eloquent than speech, and the glances that 

passed between them were fraught with meaning. 

After a while they sat on a green hillock, and 

both looked seaward. 
“Lady Desbro,” he said, ab last, breaking the 


allenca, 
“Yes, Captain Trelawney ?” she replied, look. | 
at him 


"© Woald you resent it? ‘Would you consider 
ib unwarrantable on tay part if I ask youn—may I 
now?” 


There was no mistaking his meaning. With 
a rush recdllection of the past returned. She 
remembered the evilly disposed old man, dead 
so lately; the dreadfal.days of her married 
lite, and those ones full of such dangerous 
sweetness which they had spent together a!) that 


spring ! 

**Ob, ne, no!” she cried, suddenly, a vision 
of that ghastly dead face coming between her and 
the living one beside her. “It is too soon—too 
soon! I cannot listen !” 

" Forgive me,” he sald, with considerable 
emotion, “I will nob say a word now. Only led 
me know when I may see you.” 

“Next year!” she faltered, “ab my place— 
Monk’s Horton.” 

“Will you—write—to me!” he queried, 
hesftatingly. 

“ Not till then,” she rejoined, “ And now let 
us go back. We must get on board early.” 

“Yes,” he agreed, and, risiog, he offered her 
his arm with extreme courtesy, and they retraced 
thelr steps to the hotel. 

A little constraint fell between them after this, 
and though he was most attentive to her during 
the rest of the journey he uttered no word that 
could possibly be construed into lover-like, while 
he did not accompany her further than Folke- 
stone, bidding her adieu there, when he put her 





fn the early morning train, which they found 
started soon after their arrival, ~- 


The journey scemed tedious to Violet after he 
left her, She miesed him sorely—his pleasant 
cheery ways, his rich voice, the tones of which 
yet rang in her ears, though she hardly liked to 
admit it even to herself ; ib seemed like disloyalty 
to the dead man. 

However, the long journey came to an end at 
last, and she found herself at the Derbyshire 
Cottage, which the Earl's money had trans- 
formed into such a pleasant place of abode, and 
in time to receive her dying mother’s blessing 
—a blessing that weno far to atone for those 
dreary years of bondage she had epent for that 
dear mother’s sake. 

After the two fuuerals were over, and matters 
settled, Violets went to her house at Monk’s 
Horton, taking Poppy with her—Poppy, who 
had grown into a lovely girl, with a vivid colour, 
dusky brown hair, and eyes, deep, dark, tender 
as 8 gazelle’s, 

Here in this pleasand part of Kent, with Ita 
pastoral slopes, its brown river currents, {te rich 
woodland scenery and fertile pastures, they lived 
a peacefal life, the sorrow for their loss growing 
less day by day, and new Interests and occupa- 
tlons arising. Still, to one at least the life was 
jast « little monotonous, and there was a longing 
at her heart which could not be stifled, and that 
one was Violet. 

She had not forgotten, she never could forget, 
Dick Trelawney. During the ten months spant 
iu the old Kent Manor House, his fair debonair 
face had never Jeft her thoughte. She was free 
—frea to think of him by day, to dream of him 
at nigh. 

It was no stain to her womanhood adw, She 
could give this great love that had taken ponses- 
sion of her beart free rein. She need nob now 
check or repress it, She could think again and 
again of the tender glances he had given her that 
day when they strolled on the ramparte ab 
Boulogne, could recall each tender cadence of his 
toue, each loving gesture, and this free, on 
restrained thought of her dear one made Violet 
young and girlleh again. 

A soft colour beamed In her cheeks, a smile 
hovered about her lips, her eyes were full of a 
great, serene gladness, She never doubted but 
that he would be true; she never though? a 
younger, fairer woman might turn him from his 
old alleglance make him anfalthful to ber. She 
believed in and trusted him: and hers was no 
nature to deal in half-faithe, half-bellafe. He 
was her king, her hero ; and she idealiaed this mere 
man as only a fond, loving woman ean Idealiss 
that she adores, with all her heart and soul. 

He had done as she bid him, and not come 
near or visited her; only every three or four 
weeks a lovely bouquet of flowers would arrive at 
the Manor House for her, and she knew the boid 
superscription was his, 


mission to come to Monk’s Horton avd see her: 
and gladly she wrote, telling him he would be 
welcome, 

The gilded chains of her wedded life had 
weighed heavily on her, bub she was free now—~ 
free to welcome him as she would ; and with the 
letter In hervhand she went over to the long 
mirror, and looked at herself, wondering whether 
he would find her as fair to look on as he had the 
previous year. 

The light fell on her unutterably sweet face 
and lovely eyes, and with a sigh of content she 
turned away, kissing the mute words that told 
he was coming passfonately. 

He came three days later, fair, debonair, plea- 
sant a3 usual; and Poppy belng present, greeted 
his hostess only as a friend, while she, feeling a 
little disappointed at his cool greeting, wrapped 
herself in o mantle of hauteur, which made him 
feel that he was being kept ab a distance, 

Poppy, on the contrary, admired him im- 
meneely, and laid herself oud to attract him, 
She wore her prettiest dresses, sang her prettiest 
eongs, smiled ber sweetest emiles, and did all the 
could to subjagate this stern-locking man, who 
appeared eo indifferent to all her wiles and 
fascinations. Bat he did not remain indifferent 
long. Poppy was far too delicate and sweet a 
plece of feminine loveliness for any man to look 





coldly op, especially when shé was bend on 


At Iset the long-for letter came, asking per.’ 
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pase: and not knowing that her efster 
on as her lover, she left no stone un- 
tdrned to win him, while he, on his part, fancy- 
had ceased to care for him, or perhaps 
never cared for him at all, let himself be 
bewltched by the fascinations of this charming 
flattered his vanity, and 

appsaled to all that was weakest ia his nature. 


I really believe you hate me,” she pouted, 
one night, wf oy Fay wor In the rose-garden 
side by side, his head towering above her 


his eyes 
tog face, with the soft red lips that were enough 
to tempt St. Anthony himself. 
“You never keep or care for anything I give 
you.” 
‘ You haven't given me chances! ” 
“ Where is the rose I gave you this afternoon 1” 
demanded, 


3 a slender 
forefinger at his breast, ret 
“Tt ‘oO he admitted, with a comical 
glance of y at his flowerless buttonhole, 
* Careless man! You don’t deserve ever to 
Tyagi "in 10 acy” ho pleaded, “and 
ve me a 

me one of those damask roses that are jast 

your cheek.”’ 

*'Filatterer,” she murmured, too pleased to 
refase his request. “ You always have the power 
a ee ~~ you wish." mt 

fy a that wore bey dnsteuling Use sine Se 
con 

‘* Yes, always!" she assented, ralsing her 
lovely eyes to his, 

Then kiss me now |!” be whispered, his voice 
hoarse with passion, for this girl made his pulses 
throb wildly. 

For a moment she hesitated. Then the fresh 
lips were lifted to hiv, and he was kissing them 
madly, holding her tight to his breast, and be- 
seeching her to make him happy, and consent to 
be his wife ; and before they left the rose-garden 
they were pledged to each other. 

* Violet ! I have some news to tell you!” said 
‘Poppy the next morning, when the sisters were 
alone fn their boudoir, 

* News oe ead poe ee in 
aurprise at ter, and seeing ushing shy 
face she guessed what it was, “I think I know 
what ft is 1” 

“Do you!” cried the girl, fiogiog her arms 
about the Countess, and hiding her face on her 


“Yes ! You want to tell me you have s 


lover 

*' Ob, Vil how did you guess?” 

“*¥rom your look, dear! You seem radiant 
with happiness |” 

“Solem! So I ought tobe! He is so noble, 
a0 good. Tam the happlest, lucklest girl fn the 
world |” 

“ You love this man, then, who secks to make 
you his wife?” 

‘* With my whole heart and soul!” returned 
the other, fervently ; ‘‘and Vi, you will, you 
must, consent to my marriage with him!” 

‘' Mast I, dear?” with a faint emfle, Then all 
uneuspecting of the falthlessness of that man she 
worshipped, she saked, ‘' Who is it? You have 
not told me bis name,” 

* Captain Trelawney! " 

"'Oh, Heaven !” whispered Violet ; but Puppy 
did nob hear, for she rattled on, 

“ He says he can’t walt, Vi; that I must marry 
him before the end of next month, So you must 
give your consent like an angel, and have the 
wedding here, Are you angry? Don't you like 
him!” cried the gtrl, for Lady Desbro sat as 
though turned to marble, and as white and 
motionless, ‘ Won’t you congratulate me?” 

“ Of course, darling |" murmured the unhappy 
woman, falteringly. ‘' May—you—have—every 
—happiness—in your—married life !”’ 

**Vil You look dreadfully {11 What's the 
matter, dear? Has my news annoyed you? Of 
a ee him ff—you don't 

eir.” 

‘ Not marry him!” echoed the Countesr, col- 


z 





lecting herself by a mighty effort. ‘“‘O! course 
you must! I = my consent fully and—freely 
—and—and— 


be here—since 
you desire it |” 

**Oh, Vil what a darling you are,” kiselog her 
rapturoudy. ‘‘I must go and tell Dick that our 
happ!ness fs complete,” and she ran off trilling an 
operatic alr gaily, But Violet, with her white, 
set face, and eyes fall of damb anguish, sovght 
the refuge of her own room ! and flinging herself 


She did nob appear agaia that day, pleading a 
bad headache; and perhaps Dick guessed why 
she remained in her room, and he felt rather awk- 
ward when he met her the next morning, for 


pea mag ah gr gen 
te, congratula gracefully, 
spoke of his marriage with her sister quite 


; 
i 
F 


whey 
why she renounced the world, and cursed his 
folly bitterly ; for Poppy as a sweetheart and 
Poppy as & wife were two different things. Her 
sweetness, her alry ways and graces, palled on 
him a little. ey eo Ig companion for an intel- 


murmur of the waver, and 
that she loved him, 

Bat he hid all that from hie wife, for he knew 
that the woman who had hidden her broken 
heart and ruined life in the calm retreat of a 
convent trusted him in that, and believed he would 
be a good husband to the girl-slater whom she 
loved so dearly. In that at least he was faithful 
to her, and betrayed not her trus} | 


{THe END.) 











In the early history of the country the natural 
fall of water furnished almost the only available 
power, except human muscle, Gradually water 
power was superseded by steam. Ib was a great 
day when the boller furnished the motive power 
for turning the great wheels of the mill, The 
people fancied that they had achieved the sum- 
mit of success, bud after a time steam was boo 
slow ; then came electricity, which at first was a 
doubtful experiment, and something so fugitive 
that it was not at all easy to get the handling of 
ft. It appeared to be inadequate and uncon- 
trollable, — there — a sa as to Ite 
practical utility. he pro of it 
at long distances seemed {nsolvable, Po yoy. 
lution progressed but slowly. Then some bril- 
Mant mind suggested the use of enormous water 
Awers to generate the electric current, Mil- 
lions of horse power are created by the turning 
of a great river into the Immense torbines at 
these electric centres, From the great power 
houses the electric current travels with incon- 
celvable rapidity over miles of epace, and far- 
nishea motive power where it would be Impossible 
to cbtain ft otherwise, 





FALSE PRETENCES, 


—i— 


Tr was a bleak, blastering March day, the dry 
snow blowing hither and yon, the trees bending 
before the howling blast, and Mre. Hammond 
sat before her bright fire, a pretty little elderly 
lady in a white lace cap, and gilstening black 
eilk gown, with « pair of gold eyeglasses in her 

and, 


b 

Through the partially open door one could 
catch a glimpse of waving palms and pink-bloomed 
azaleas in the tiny conservatory, and the whole 
house bore the stamp of gulet , 


“So my half-brother, Clare, is dead!” sald 
Mrs. Hammond, g 
envelope which lay on her lap. 


Mrs. 

“ And they want me to take them,” eald she. 

Old Harlett came a little closer. 

* And you will, ma’am, won't you t” 

“ Certainly I ehsll not.” (Harleth step 
quickly back.) ‘“ Harold Clare had his of 
the property, and he squandered it. He married 
& woman that I detest. He had his own way 
pcr hent _ eae to have _— en 

must teen at te o 
enough to earn her own living. "fe Oe little 
ones must go Into an Institution. I wash my 
hands of them.” 

And thls was Mrs. Hammond's decision, 

from which no amount of reasoning could move 
her. 
‘*Tv’e a shame!’ cried old Hariett, dissolving 
into tears, as she remembered the handsome boy 
who had been at once her torment and her delight 
in the days of “ Auld Lang Syne.” 

“It ts moet heartless !” sald the rector of the 


parish, 

“To's heathenish!” declared Mr. Sims, the 
lawyer. 

Bat Mre, Hammond heeded never a one of 


m. 

**To’s my misens, all over,” eaid Hariett. 
“Mr. Olare cffended her mortally when he 
married the Devonshire young lady, instead of 
taking to her friend, Bartley, the helress, And 
my missus, she’s one that never forgets, nor she 
never forgives |” 


* * . 7. * 


. Ca, SEE ROM tenth BH any 
place Ly 

Little Gertrude Olare clang, with a torrent of 
tears, tober alster’s shabby black gown, while 
Alice, her twin sister, Jay in a disconsolate heap 
on the floor. 

Ethel Clare would have liked to fall down and 
cry, too, but she knew that she must control 
herself. She was eighteen, and the twins were 
only eight, 

‘Be brave, Gertie,” sald she, “Don’t Ife 
there, Alice, They'll be very kind to you here, 
and you.muat learn all you cau, ¢o as to be ready, 
one day, to come and live with me, when I've 
made my fortune.” 

** But can’t we , epee you, sister?” pleaded 
little Alice, laying cheek against the hem of 
the rusty black gown, “We'll be very good 
and quiet,” 

** And we can do lots of things,” chirped Ger- 
trude. ‘* Papa never would have gone away and 
left uz in a place like this, You don’t love as as 
papa did,” 

It was little lees than heartbreak for Evhel to 
tear herself ruthlessly from the embraces and 
entreaties of the little ones, but with the ald of 
the kind matron she contrived to do so, and she 
took the evening train back to London, to try and 
— that stern problem of life—esrning 4 
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Wasa it luck, or chance, or the guiding finger of 
P; led her to the very registry fice 
whose back wiudows commanded a view of the 
dome of Mrr. Hammond’s conservatory ! 
—thatd broughd old Harlett thither before her 
name had been entered half-an-hour In the big 
ledger on the desk | 

* Well, it ten's exactly a maid that I want,” 
sald Hariett. ‘'Tnere’s malda enongh. Bat it’s 
a sort of companion. My missus, she says she 
can’t ong wd my semenggm Ie of as 4 
paper to any longer, an says lace 
mend ain’t fit for any one to wear ; and she says 
I must bring someone back that can read and 
play the plano, and write notes and help the time 
to go by. The wages aren’> much, but it'll be 
a — home for any one who Is lucky enough 
to ,”” 

“There's a young person just come that wanted 
some such place,’’ eald the auperintendent, refer- 

book 


to the * 
Bo Ethel was brought fp, her colour changing 
and her heart beating. 

“ Heaven bless us!” croaked Harfett opening 
her bleared eyes. ‘‘ Misa—Ciare did you my! 
It’s a name my missus aln’t partial to, Ain’b you 
no middle name! Well, then, we'll call you Miss 
Fawcett. My missus, she's as fall of whims as 
an eggis of meat. But you'll sult her—yes, I 

you'll suit her, She likes young people and 
pretty people, and her heart isn’t when you 
get at i+. Look here! vou're Harold Ciare’s 
daughter, ain’ you, from Daleford, in Yorkshire 1 
My pretty dear, I’ve held your father on my 
knees many a time, when he wasn’t as high as a 
grasshopper. Bat Mrs. Hammond musta’s know 
—no, no} We'll win her over in spite of herself 
—aee if we don’t.” 

And Ethel, who had a velo of romance In 
her girlish heart, entered willingly into »the 


conspiracy. 

In one thing Harlett was right, Mrs. Ham- 
mond was pleased with her new companion. 
Mies Fawcett “' suited her ” {n ali respects. 

“ And the marvel of [t,” sald she, laaghingly, 
‘is that old Hariett isn’t jealous, I never 
a companion in the house before, but that she 
was half-mad with jealousy. How have you won 
her heart, my dear }” 

And Ethel drooped her head and sald that she 
did nob hnow. 

“ Hariett, look here,” said Mrr. Hammond ove 
day to her old servant, ‘‘ I want to talk to you. 
Where is Miss Fawcett? Watering the azaleas} 
Well, — the door, ris mustn’s hear.” 

‘am,” gasped Hariett, “you're never 
golng to send her away!” 

“No, you old goose} Send her away, in- 
deed! Whatever should I do withont her } No, 
it’s quite another thing I'm thinking of. This 
old house fs doll, ian’t iv?” 

“ Well, ma'am, ft aln’t exactly gay.” 

* And it’s twice too big for ur, you know.” 

‘*Tt is & pretty roomy place, ma'am.” 

* Miss Fawcett was crying this morning when 
I came into the room suddenly,” said Mrs. Ham- 
mond, in a mysterious whisper, ‘and I never 
reated until I coaxed the secret out of her,” 
(Harlett started guiltily.) ‘Think, Hariett | 
she has two little twin sisters in an orphanage 
ia Hertfordshire!” (Harletb recovered herseif 
again.) ‘ Now, Harlett, wouldn’t fb be a-de- 
lightfal surprise for you to go to the piace and 
ny am dear little girls, and bring them 

“ Lawk, ma’am!'’ gasped Hariett, 

“The rector is always preaching to me that I 


ought to adopt a howeiess child,” added Mra. . 


Hammond, ‘‘and here's two of ‘em. Mies 
Fawceth showed me thelr pbotographs—real 
golden-haired little beauties! I know I’m a 
queer, cranky old woman, but I always was fond 
of children. Here's the name of the street, 
Harlett. I'll let Misa Fawestb auppore you've 
gone to vielt your widowed sieter, aud you shall 
bring “em here. What a surprise ft will be! 
How I shall! enjoy ft |” 

* Heaven bs good to me!” thought Hariett, 
“bat I'm gettin’ into a reg’lar Gay Fawkes 
tangle of plota and mysteries, However, I don’t 
see no way bat to go ahead and do what my 
talseus says. Here goes i” 


like coming to Heaven, we haven’t had to 
die first.” . _ 

“What funny things children do say, to be 
sure!” said Mre. Hammond, fartively wiping 
her epectacle-glasses; but she was not dis- 
pleased. “ Well, Miss Fawcett, how do you like 
my surprise! My! don’t begin tocry. I hate 
tears,” with the cryetal drops coursing rapidly 
down her own withered cheeks. “And you 
needn’t thank me; I won’t be thanked.” 

The children skipped cff to play with the white 
cat, whose allver-belled collar was a perpetual 
challenge to them, 

Eohel fell on her knees and buried her face fn 
Mre. Hammond's lap, 

*T love you!” she sobbed. ‘Ob, how I love 
you!” 

“Look here!’’ said old Harlett, straightening 
herself ap. “I can’t stand no more of this, I 
must confess, or burst!” 

“* What }’’ ejaculated Mre, Hammond. 

“Tm a hypocrite and a deceiver,’ sald Harlett, 
* And a Mar—that’s what Iam!” 

“Ts the woman crazy!” said her mistress. 

“ And I’ve cheated you all along!” persisted 
Harlett, raising her voice to a perfect howl. 
"Yee, discharge me! I don’t deserve no charac- 
ter! Turn me out of doors! For Miss Fawcett 
aln’t Miles Fawcett at all, but your own blessed 
niece, Mr, Harold’s daughter, and the blessed 
children are your own and blood, Do as you 
please with me, but don’s turn them out! For 
iu’s my doings, every bit of {»,"’ 

And Harfett ended with a plteous wail that 
brought Allce and Gertrude and the white kitten 
to the rescue. 

“* What is the matter with the kind old women 
with the crooked nose ?"’ sald Gertrude, “ Piease 
don’t acold her, Mre. Hammond |” 

"Say ‘Aunt’ Hammond, my dear,” said the 
old lady. ‘No, 1 won't ecold her, I—I begin 
to see throngh the mystery now, I planned a 
eurprise for you, child,” to Ethel ‘ AndI am 
still more surprised myself. Bat I'm not angry 
—don’t think ft. I &o believe you al) love me,” 
as Ethel covered her white, withered haod with 
kisses, and the children clung about her neck, 
“and so we'll all thank Heaven for its mercies ! 
Hariett, don’t stand staring there, but go and 
open a jar of greengage plame for lanch, and tell 
the cook to send us up chicken croquets and 
green pear, and plenty of sponge cakes, Children 
like sweet things |!’ 

80 she accepted the sliuation with admirable 
philosophy, and old Hariett trotted away mutter- 
log to herself,— 

"TI onght to be flown fn the lowest deeps of 
penitence, after all the fibe I've told, aud the 
wicked decelte I’ve practised ; bab, somehow, I 
can’t be!p belpg the happiest old women in the 
world!” 

[THE END] 








Puysio0Loaists claim that the growth from in- 
fancy to old ege is » gradual pricass cf ossifica- 
tion, and that the stiffoess of sge is caused by 
the deposits of calcareous matter or earthy 
salts. Therefore a dict containing # large pro- 
portion of these salts, food rich in nitrogen, 
auch as the cereals, beans, pear, and meat, lo- 
creases the natural tendency to ovsification, For 
this reason a diet made up of fralt, which 
contains a minimum amount of this calcareous 
matter, is scientifically best adapted to persons 








HAD WE NEVER LOVED SO BLINDLY 


—:0i-— 
OBAPTER I. 


TusRe never had been such excitement In 
Silcove before, Mre. Winder, the Rector's wife, 
ordered a new bonnet from Oxford-street, instead 
of being content with Mrs. Higgius, of High- 
street, Winchester, who usually was honoured 
with her custom, and the extravagance of the 
young ladies of the neighbourhood far outdid the 
expectations or the wishes of their elders. 
Even Mr, Willoughby, the solicitor to all the 
great families within a circle of sixteen miles, 
bought a new hat, and he was not ased to having 
= mental equilibrium upset by every wind thao 
lew. 
His daughters, Emily and Jane, spent hours 
in consulting whether blue or plak were most 
becoming, and finally declded on the latter, 
because A'ice Winder was sure to try and look 
like a forget-me- not, 
No one asked what Flora Trevanion was golog 
to wear, for the girls were jealous of her, and 
their mother didn’t care, No one did care, except 
poor Eastace, her invalid brother, and he nov 
much, as he thought she looked beantifal io 
anythiog. 

She was hurt and vexed with herself for belog 
hurt at their want of interest, and determined 
bo go away and hide in the woods of Greylands, 
tili the chatter aad ceased about frills and 
farbelows. 

As she never went anywhere without her 
second self, her brother, she ran down the garden 
to enlist the services of George, the under-gar- 
dener, to pull his chair. George was very busy 
digging up some potatoes, bat he could never 
say no” to Miss Fiora, S» he dog away with 
immense energy, till large beads of perspiration 
ran down his face, and a sxfficlent namber of 
potatoes were heaped up in a large basket. Then 
he carried them Into the house, and ran off to 
tidy himself up, and put on another coat. 

te was not lorg before the wheels of the car 
riage grated on the gravel, and Fiora flew off 
eagerly to summon her brother. He came down- 
stairs leaning on her arm, and they made a pretty 
picture as they stood together for a minute under 
the rose-crowned porch, 

He was tall and slight, witha patient high. 
bred face and blue eyes, which wonld have been 
more prove to laugh than to weep, if ip had not 
been for the accident at Exon, which had sent 
him home a cripple, never to play another game 
of cricket on “the green playing fields,” and hear 
the eager ronnds of applause as bis bat sent the 
ball for *‘a fiver,” and the score leapt up towards 
the hundred, 

It seemed to the boy, fall of ilfe and high 
splrite, far better to die than to be condemned to 
be a useless log for the rest of his existence; but 
his sister seemed about to break her heart when 
ever he said so, So he tried to bear his burden with 
what patience he could. He hada tutor, so that 
he might not feel a dunce amongst bie fellow-men 
when he should be able to go amongst them ; bat 
it was very 4) fficult to work hard when there was 
no chance of play ae a refreshment to mind and 
body, and every now and then he felt Inclined to 
give it all up as a bad job. 

Then hia father died, and his mother followed 


The proparty was heavily mortgaged, and had to 
be let to the first tenant that offered, whilet only 
a paltry sam could be allowed for the mafaten: 
ance of the orphans. 

Mr, Willonghby, who was an old friend of the 
late equire’s, found himself appointed guardian 
to the two children, and at once cffered them a 
home under his own roof, 

Tae trustees, for the sake of the independexcs 
of the Trevanions, fosisted upon paying him a 
fixed annual eum, so that they should be no 
expense to him, whilet a very emall amount was 
secured to the brother and efster as pocket- 


money. 
Mrs, Willoughby was pleased ab the import- 
ance it would give her in the eyes of the neigh- 





in advanciog years. 


bourhood to have Sguire Trevauion’s son and 


him, and dark days came upon Trevanion Hall. - 
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daughter to lve with her, and immediately 
formed a plan for the marriage of her Emily to 
the young heir. But her dreams were roughly 
dispelled when she found that be was a hopeless 
cripple and ab present well-oigh penniless ; and 
she was further diggusted to perceive that the 
other young sjranger was a beanty, who would 
be aure to cut out her daughters whenever they 
had a chance. 

Flora was sixteen when ahe firet arrived; and 
during the two years that followed, made a con- 
quest of every creature that came within sight of 
her pretty face. Her favourite was Frank Rivers, 
who paid flying visits every now and ther to ‘his 
home from Sandhurat, and always found time to 
allp down to the Willoughbys for a game of tennis, 
or a chat over the fire. 

Emily, who chose to consider bim as her own 
property, was at firet much pnt ont by the friendly 
alliance between the two; but now she had 
eet her heart on higher game, as she planned her 
bewitching costume of pink canvar, trimmed with 
coffee-coloured lace. 

All the excitement In the neighbourhood was 
due to the expected arrival of Sir Basil Fane, 
who had succeeded to the Abbey of Greylands, 
and all {te lovely meads aud forests, on the death 
of bis cousin, Sir Lucius, 

Sir Lucius, a selfish, dissipated roud, died at 
Monte Carlo, shot at by an unknown hand, and 
Bail, the hardworking barrister, who had found 
# ecanty subslatence on his moat uncertain fees, 
awoke one morning to find himself the owner of 
the finest estate in Hampehire, with a rent-roll of 
fabulous thousands. 

It did nob seem such a pleasant surprise to 
hic az his friends expected, and he was in no 
hurry to take possession of his splendid inheri- 
tance, 

He wrote his orders to hls housekeeper, Mrs, 
Madden, end to Mr. Mitchell, his steward ; but 
whilst everyone wos longing to see him, he never 
came near the place for five years. 

This was the reason why there was so much 
¢xcitement when at last {> was announced that 
ibe baronet was coming down. 

Pablic interest, which had flagged for want of 
eomething to support ft, woke Into new life, and 
no one could talk of anything else but the first 
of Jane, when Sir Basil Fane was to take pos- 
session of the halls of his ancestors, and make 
- acqua'ntence with his tenants and neighbours In 

enera), including the county familles and the 
esser gentry, in one wide sweep. 

Two peop'e did not trouble themselves about 
him, except t> wonder vaguely every now and 
then if he would let them wander at large through 
his delightful woods, as had been their constant 
custom since their arrival at Greylands. 

They thought he would make no difference to 
their lives, forgetting that in a quiet stream one 
pebble may make a wonderful splash and dis- 
turbance, whilst {t would be lost in the nolee of 
a turbulent river. 

Fiora had chosen a charming nook on the bank 
of aemall pool edged with yellow irlses. George 
wheeled the chair under a sheltering willow, and 
then run back to The Firs to finfeh his work In 
the garden, He was not to come back till half. 
past elx, eo during three hours the brother and 
slater Lad the silence and the sweetnessof the woods 
to themeelves, Eustace tried to atudy a Greek 
book which he had brought with him, whilst 
Flora was roaming here and there in search of 
wild flowers, 

"Toan't eee a aingle blue-bell,” sald Eustace, 
looking round discontentedly. ‘'I thought the 
wood was fall of them.'* 

Fiora knew they were his favourite flowers, 
end determined to find some if possible, so 
hurried away to a distant part, calling ont that 
she would be back soon. 

The sweet, bell-like voice rang throngh the 
ellence, and startled 1 dreamer from his reverie. 
He had been thinking so deeply that he had quite 
forgotten where he wae tili the words “J’il be 
back soon, dariing,” roused him to fall consclous- 
ness. Who would be back soon, and who was 
‘the dorling ? 

A cynical smile curled bis lip, and made his 
hatdsome, resolute face look almost un- 
pleogent, He remembered having “a darling” 





once, but he had been obliged to do without her, 
as without most of the things that hs cared for. 
Wonld he care again?! “No,” be told himseif 
with quick decision. He had paseed the calf- 
like part of existence, and now he had something 
more serious te think of than love-sick nonsense 
and all that trash. 

There was a rustle in the bushes, He turned 
his head in time to see a girl run just as ff It 
were December inatead of May heiter-skelter 
through the brambles, much as ff she were 
running a race with a hare. Her dress caught 


on a bramble; she stooped to unloose it, and as 
she pulled at {i with small bands that tugged 
with all their might, he caught a glimpse of the 
pretty animated face, and wondered whose it 
co! 


ald be, 

The wonder did not last long. She now extri- 
cated her dress, and ran away without having an 
idea that she waa watched, and he relapsed Into a 
mez of thought move tangled than the briers on 
either efde, 

Eastace Trevanion thought the Greek book 
Grier than ever, and began to get impatient for 
Fiora’s return. He closed the volume and looked 
with eager eyes at the yellow Irises, till he 
fancied he could manage to get her a bunch of them 
before she came back, and he got slowly out of the 
chafr on to the smooth grass, When there he 
straightened himself, and leant on his stick for a 
few minutes in order to recover from the 
exertion. 

A slight pink tinged his thin cheeks and his 
eyes brightened. y 

To stoop wae difficult, but it was such a 
pleasure to do something for himself unassisted, 
that he was quite glad that Flora was not thers 
to help him. He went close to the water's edge, 
and watched the lights and shadows thrown by 
sunbsams throvgh the branches, the tadpoles 
jumping here and there, the small fry always 
darting after the lesser, a large frog with its 
mouth wide open waiting for the unwary fly, 
hth! as was fall of life and energy except 

m eo 
He was the only useless thing on the margin of 
that calm, quiet pool, and his heart was heavy 
with the restleesness of youth for which there was 
no outlet, 

He bent forward and caught hold of one iris 
with the tips of his fingers, and having managed 
to sever the stalk threw {b in triumph on the 
bank. 

Bat the finest of all was farther off—almoat 
out of reach, and yet not guite, He had made 
up his mind to get it, and set bis teeth with a 
resolution worthy of a more important object, 
He rafied his atick and tried to catch the etem 
in the crook of the handle, but alas! he had for- 
gotien his own incapacity In the eagerness of 
possession, and, unaccustomed to exertion with- 
out support, fell forwards into the water with a 
splash that sent the bubbles up to the sky, and 
a cry that startled the birds from their resting- 
place, 

Fiora, gathering bluebelle in a distant hollow 
with a pleasant smile on her lips and her pretty 
head full of youthful fancles, heard the cry, with 
the sharp ears of affection, 

Down went the blaebells In a heap on the 
withered leaves, as she sped like a lapwing through 
bush and brier, her face white as her own dress, 
her breath falling for very fear. 

Panting she reached the pool, one glance at 
the empty chair, another at the broken flags, and 
without a thought for her own safety she 
plucged in, 

** Eastace 1” came Ike a wall from her lips, as 
wich hands outstretched towards a sleeve of grey 
cloth, just visible amonget the leaves, she cank 
gasping, choking, suffocating in the bottomless 
waters, 


She had no time but for one thought—they 
must dle together—and they were clinging tight 
in each other's arms, when the stranger who had 
hurried to the spot, managed by an herculean 
effort to drag them both to the surface and— 
after a pause—to the bank. 

He was # hardened man of the world—unused 
to emotion of any sort; but a sob roze in his 
throat as he looked down on the brother and 
sister locked {n that embrace of love ! 





Was there anyone on earth who would have 
faced death rather than let him dle alone? His 
desolate heart answered back, “ Not a soul!” 


CHAPTER II, 


Ir was not long before Flora opened her eyes, 
and looked straight up Into the handsome face, 
which was bending so earnestly over her own, 

** Did you save us{'’ she 
whilst the water dri 
hair, and every inch of clothing that she had 
about her. 

“T pulled you out,” he said, gravely 3 “but if 
I had not been there you would have drowned 
yourself, What righ you to do it?” 

"*] couldn’t think of right er wrong when 
Eastace was in the water. Do you think he’s 
burt!” pushing back his bright hair with tender 


fingers, 

‘“*No. Ihad better litt him into the chair, 
and then we must get him up to the house as 
quickly as we can. I suppose Mrs, Madden can 
tig up a bed 3” " 

“Bat can’t we go home?” fn dismay, as fear 
of Mrs. Willoughby‘s displeasure passed through 
her mind, 

Ib was not the way of the solicitor’s household 
to be irregular about coming in or going out, and 
ehe was conscious of the astonishment their 
absence would excite, 

"I don’t know where your home is, but surely 
the Abbey fs nearer!” as he lifted the slight 
form in his arms, and drawing a deep breath, 
placed Eustace Trevanion In the chatr, 

“ We live at The Firs with Mre. Willoughby.” 

“T know the name of Willoughby, but not the 
position of the honze. Is it far?" 

“ Yes, close to the village.” 

“And we are clove to the Abbey. There 
can’t be any doubt.” 

He took hold of the chair, and wheeled it 
gently over the grass, whilst Fiora walked by 
the side, casting terrified glances at the white 
face which showed but little sign of life. If he 
had offered to take her to Timbuctoo, fb Is 
probable thas she would have made no . 
tlon, Eustace was her only thought, she 
walked with clasped hands, and eyes wide open 
with fear, porfectly unconsclous of her own 
dripping state, though her garments were cling- 
ing to her legs. 

They stopped, and she found they had reached 

e back door, 

‘*I brought him round thie way because 
there are no steps,” explained the stranger, 
adding to a mald who came forward, dropped 
a curtsey, and stared, “Send Mrx. Madden ab 
once,” 

Flora knelt down on the gravel, forgetful of 
all her surroundings, her wistful eyes fixed in 
ns soul me brother’s face, his cold 
ba to her lipe. 

The man who watched her thought he had 
never seen anything eo lovely before, and thought 
the boy a happy fellow to have excited such 
devotion. Could he ever hope that a woman's 
eyes would look into his with such an expression 
as that; and if they did would his heart ever be 
able to answer ? 

**Miss Willoughby,” he sald, in his clear, 
strong voice, which he made as soft as he could, 
“tell me the doctor's name, and I'll send a 
gee for him and your father.” 

She did not turn her eyes from her brother, 

only gave a little bend of her head and thanked 
him, mentioning Dr. Stevens. Then with the 
help of one or two men servants, he carried 
Eustace Trevanion along a flagged passage into 
the library, where he was laid upon a sofa which 
the housekeeper had already covered with 
blankets. Brandy was poured freely down the 
boy’s throat, and {it was nob long before he 
opened his eyes, and looked fondly up into his 
sister's face. 
Den Why Filo, what’s up? You've been cry- 
Z. ” 
Then she burst out sobbing, and hid her face 
on his chest; and Mrs, Madden, looking on, 
found it necessary to wipe her eyes, 
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The stranger drew her on one aside, and epoke 
to her earnestly for a few minuter, Then he 
pulled out his watch and came back to the sofa. 

“ T am obliged to be off now, but I hope you 
will make any use you please of this house and 
consider yourself as Sir Bastl’s guests unti! your 
brother fs quite recovered.” 

Fiora raised her hoad and tried to collect her 
thoughte. 

"Sir Basli’s guests §" 

* Yes. I have authority to speak in his name. 
Your brother must be put to bed at once 
to prevent his catching cold, and you won't want 
to leave him,” with a elightemile, which softened 
his face wonderfully. 

** No, [couldn't leave him,” holdiog his hand 
in a close clasp, as If to prevent all chance of a 


parting. 

"Tren that is settled. You wil! stay here 
and make youreelves quite at home? Mrs, 
Madden will take the greatest care of you, and 
for your brother's sake you are bound nob to stir 
till he has recovered,” 

" Bat Sir Basil will think {t so cool,” deiach- 
ing her mind for a moment from her great 
anxfety, and remembering the convenances, 

**T assure you that be’s nob that sort of man. 
He would only regret as I do, that he {s obliged 
to be absent, and leave Mrs. Madden to enter- 
tain his guests, I must be off, or I shall lose my 
train, bat promise me that you will not run 
away before I return?” a very éarnest look In 
the dark eyes, which brought a shade of pink to 
the giri’s cheeks. , 

“€ That most depend on Mre. Willoughby.” 

“It must depend on nothing bus your own 
wil',” ta a quick, imperative manner. “ Mr, 
Willoughby,” with a glance at the boy whom 
he had saved, “ the sooner you are in bed the 
better.” 

Then he bowed low, and followed by the house- 
‘keeper. left the room, 

"Pray don’t let him take me for a Wil- 
loughby ?” said Eustace, faintly. 


Even in his weakness it angered him that a | 


Trevanton could possibly be taken for a son of the 
country solicitor. 

Fio smiled. She did not care whab nonsense 
he talked, so long as ehe was able to hear his 
dear voice Her own wet clothes mado ier 
shiver, but ehe did not think of the discomfort, 
or the chance of worse evils to herself, till Eastace 
wae led away from her Into a bedroom on the 
ground floor, and Mrs, Madden, a kin4-hearted, 
eee sort of woman, carried her off up- 


ataire. 

Mr. Willoughby, a pleasant-lookiog man about 
medium height, with greyish, mutton-chop whis- 
kers, sunburnt face, and merry, dark eyes, arrived 
on his cob, before the doctor. 

When Flora Trevanfon ran down the broad 
Aight of stairs to meet him, he took her In his 
arms and kiseei her tenderly. 

“*Ohild, what a fright you've given me! No 
bones broken!” pluching her arms, and look- 
ing her over from to foot with eager care. 

“ And Eustac:, not quite done for?” 

“No, thank Heaven ! come and see him?” 
putting her arm through his, and leading bim 
down the passage. . 

She was very fond of her guardian, and Mrs, 
Willoughby, when out of temper, sometimes de- 
clared that he was fonder of his old friend’s child 
than of his “own flesh and blood.” 

his “own fleah and blood” didn’t 





“Very good of Sir Basil to let you stay, 
Poppet ;” that was Mr. Willoughby’s pet name 
for his ward, though where he had got it from 
nobody knew. 

"Not Sir Baal!, but his friend,” 

* So Ib was wasn’t the man himeelf? I won't 
tell:my wife. You can’t leave the boy, bat of 
course you'll get home before the first,” 

“Of courae, Fancy staying with Sir Basil,” 

“The girls would say you had taken a mean 
advantage. Take care of yourself, I daresay 
the whold family will come ap and see you to- 
morrow. If you feel lonely———'’ 

“ Bat I shan’s with Eastace,” 

“Tam glad that friend has gone, or you would 
be flirting with him.” 

“Not I; but Llove him already, you know,’ 
her eyes softening, “ because he saved my dear 
old boy.” - 

“Towe bim something for saving Foppet,” 
his hand placed caressingly on her shoulder. 
*¢ Coa back as soon as you cas, child, for the 
house seems dull without you. 


OHAPTER Ii, 


Evstace Trevanion’s delicate health had re- 
celved a severe shock from his sudden immersion 
in the water, and he did nob recover as soon as 
the Willoughbys expected. 

Elly and Jane kept coming up to the Abbey 
with the most affectionate inquiries, because they 
liked to have the rap of the grand old house, and 
the former, who wae ambitious, hed already 
made a castle in the air, with herself playing the 
principal part as Lady ene, 

Flora must be gob away before the first, or 
elee neither of the sisters would have a chance; 
for they had the sense to perceive that her beauty 
m'ght even outweigh the ep!endour of thelr pink 
dresses, In spite of the yards and yards of coffee- 
coloured lace. 

They had just gone away, two buxom country 
lasses, ecudding like rabbits over the fields, and 
Fiora had subsided on to her favourite seat, a 
hollow scooped out of an ivied stump, just on the 
borders of the shrubbery, where there was a 
lovely view over the valley to the wooded hilis 
beyond, ; 

Her young head was full of dreams, like 
Emily's; but Eustace was her hero, not a lover, 
He was to get quite strong. 16 was too late for 
him to be a soldier, like Frank Rivers, but there 
were plenty of usefal things to be done in life 
besides soldiering, and they were sure to be 
happy ff they lived together in their old home, 
where the name of Trevanion was loved by all. 

Here they were of no particular account, like 
the Jews In a strange land, Ot there Eustace 
would be like a king, and she would be happy, 
whether his queen or his slave, 

** Dreaming |” 

She looked up with lovely startled eyes, and 
saw the dark, good-looking face of the man who 
had saved her and her brother from death among 
the yellow irises. 

He smiled, and threw a bunch of biue-bells 
into her lap. . 

“You were gathering these when I first saw 

ou. ” 


She took them vp Io her hand, whilst the 
colour flew to her cheeks and the tears to her 
eyes. 
fe I am ashamed to ase you,” she sali, in a low 
voice, as she stood up. “ To think I never thanked 
you for saving my brother! You must have 
thought me the most ungrateful wretch that 
aver lived.” 

He took the amall white band which sh> held 
out to him, and kept it in a close grasp, 

"Shall I ever cease to thank Providence for 
giving me a chance of saving you t” 

“Bat that didn’> matter half so much,” 
with all sincerity, ‘ Eustace fs the last of the 
Trevanions,” 

He looked surprised. 

“And Iam the last of a very old race, and 
nobody would bea bit the worse if I were drowned 


to-morrow,” 
“I should,” promptly, with sager eyes and 











tremulous lips. “ Don’o I thank Heaven night 
and day for the very fact of your existence }’ 

‘* Hush! I don't deserve this,’ a wave of 
intense emotion paasing over his face, 

“Not deserve {h1 No man could have done 
more. Oh! as lovg as [live I shall bless your 
name.” 

He looked down ab her with a strange ex- 
pression of mingled psia and plenerre, as if the 
darkest thoughts wera passing through his mind, 
which her words could ecarce'y brighten. He 
leid bis hand on ber shoulder, and looked into 


| her eyea, as if he would search her soul, 


Her eyes mot hie with ihe fearleseness of youth 
and a slow emile came about his mouth. 

“Tf you think you owe ms anything—you 
look loyal and true—promise to stand by me and 
be my friend,” 

And she promised, In the fervour of her grati 
tude, saying, softly and sbyly,— 

** Till death 1” not knowing what the promise 
would cost her, nor gueeslog how deep a shadow 
it would cast over her life, 

He asked her to epare him a few minuter, so 
she sab down again on her old seat, unconscious 
of any danger ; and he flung himself on the grazs 
ab her feet. 

Eustace was asleep. It was the idle time of 
the day, and there was nothing to tell her tha 
she had better fly, 

The stranger talked to har in that low, rich 
voice which would be a pleasant sound in her ears 
so long as gratitude for service rendered was 
stronger than any other feeling ; but he spoke to 
her more of her own life than his own, listening 
to all she sald with such deep interest that she 
was led on to confide to him all her troubles, 
And all the while she was talking bie eyes trav- 
elled slowly from the beautifal ever-changlog 
face to the rounded lines of her supple figure, 
taking in the beauty, the sweetness, and the 
grace, with all the enthusiasm of a man who was 
an artist by nature, and who had cut himeelf off 
from feminine society for five lovug years. 

They dined together in the octagon room, with 
the dark oak panelling, the table richly laden with 
fine old silver and the fiaest products of the 
hothouse, 

When the moonlight was falling on flowers and 
treez, making the rich woodland look like a allver 
fairyland of dreams, they walked alde by alde on 
the terrace, 

He prayed so earnestly that she would stay 
with him whilst he smoked one cigar, * Your 
brother can have you for hour after hour, but I 
am going off by by theeleveno’clock train,” thatahe 
could not alip away without seeming ungracious. 

She had an uneaty consciousness that Mrs. 
Willoughby would object ; but she thought that 
her objections would be unnecessary, and she 
would rather offend her guardian's fassy wife tha 
the man to whom she owed her brother’s life. 

They leant over the balustrade together, the 
scent of his cigar mingling with the perfame of 
the roses she wore on her breast, and for the firs 
time for many years Eastace Trevanion was for- 
gotten by his elater, 

“IT came to-day becausa you were here. i 
stayed because I could not leave you. I am only 
golug to-night for fear of frightening you away,” 
sald the man by her side, in the voice that waz 
always soft when he spoke to her, “I thought 
you were a Willoughby, but I knownow thabtyou 
are a Trevanion—a family as old as the hills. 
When we meet sgain you won't class me with 
the common herd? You won't keep me at a 
distance and make me call you Miss 
Trevanion, You will ba ‘F.ora’ to me—-your 
special friend.” 

There was a passtonate eagerness In his voice 
that made her heart beat fast and the blood rush 
to her faco, Her long lashes swept her cheeks as 
she said simply,— 

* Don’t I owe you everything ? Call me what- 
ever you like,” 

“ Thanks,” 

Then there was a pause. She could nob tell 
what was pasaing through his mind as he turned 
his face towards hers, and the cigar dropped un- 
heeded to the path below, Buta sudden shyness 
crept over her, partly on account of the silence, 
and she broke {t bastily,— 
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“Yon've never told me your own name, Ib 
must be a very ugly one.” 

** Basil,” be sald, with a certain reluctance, 

She stepped back in surprise. 

** Not Sir Basil Fane !” 

“ The same—at your service,” with downcast 
eyes, more as if he were confessing a sin than 
acknowledging an honourable name, 

“ And I am here with you!” In overpowering 
confusion. “Ob! why did you come? J must 
go « * — a ¥ 

“Why?” drawin meelf up, and s tn; 
with forced coleman, ‘ — 

‘‘ Because—because—you know I was to go 
home before you came,” clasping her hands, and 
looking very like a child expecting a scolding. 

He came a littie nearer, a delicious amile sofs- 
ening the curves of his Nps. 

"Am I so very dangerous $” 

“Nob at all,” throwing back her head, and 
breaking the spell which he seemed to have cast 
mat ae “Eustace is wanting me, I muet 
go 

She tried to ran away, but he caught hold of 
her bands and held them fast, 

“Not till you have esld good-bye, Child,’ 
looking at her fonocent face, with a strange 
yearning In his passionate eyes, “promise to 
walt for me till I come back.” 

She shock her head, thongh a smile hovered 
about her ilp:, 

“T will always do whatever you wish of me, of 
course, bat Mra, Willoughby wouldn't let me 


stay. 

** Bother Mrs, Willoughby !” 

Then a sudden madnees came ovar him, and his 
blood seemed to leap in his veins. He bent his 
head, and his voice was low and soft. 

“* tf I ask for a kiss will you give {t mei” 

She tried to snatch her hands away, whilat 
her face became one flame. There was no time 
for denial or hesitation ; his rmoustaches touched 
her cheek, and the next moment she was 
fiying to the house like a frightened bird to its 
pest, 





HER DRESS CAUGHT ON A BRAMBLE, AND SHE STOOPED TO UNLOOSE IT. 


“What a long time that tiresome fellow has 
kept you,” grumbled Eustace, as, a few minutes 
later, his penitent sister asked io a meek voice 
“if be would like to be read to!” “No, I've 
had enough of reading, I want to talk, You 
know, Fio, it {en’t proper for you to be alone 
with ® man when we don’t even know his 
Dame.” 

‘*Biave you forgotten that I shouldn't have 
you, darling, if {tb hadn’t been for him }” stooping 
down and kleaing the fair forehead. “When I 
think of what I owe bim, there’s nothing I 
wouldn’t do for Sir Basil Fane.” 

“Fane! De you mean it’s Fane?” staring up 
at her in astonishment. 

** Yes, he told me so to-night. We were blind 
not to guess ip before,” 

“I never troubled my mind about him,” with 
lofty unconcern, ‘“ We must bundle out of this 
to-morrow.” 

“You are not to go till you are quite well, but 
I must leave before the firat,” busying herself in 
tidying up the room, 

He broke out with a mischievous langb. “ Filo, 
I'm ashamed of you, You've been stealing a 
march on the * twins,’ ” . 

” = . > 

The thirty-first of May brought a letter from 
Sir Basil Fane to Eustace Trevanion, to tell him 
that the writer would be bitterly offended if he 
decamped instead of walting to welcome him, and 
begging him to use his inflaence with his sister 
not to desert her charge. 

Mrs, Willoughby at once decided that Eustace 
might stay, bat that Fiora must come home, So 
the latter parted from her brother relactantly, 
though eager to avoid a meeting with his host, 

The preparations for the féte were proceeding 
with celerity. ‘Triumphal arches were in course 
of being erected down the avenue, and there was 
a vast amount of hammering going on. Flags 
were being rigged up in every tree, and cart- 
loads of piante were made into a bank of brighd 
blossome on elsher alde of the handsome gate- 
way. 











— 





By two o'clock the next day everything was 
comp'sted, both workmen and lookers-on had 
gone home to have their dinner, and the road 
was deserted, 

Profiting by this quiet interval, » man stepped 
up to the right-hand gate-post, with a a 
in his hand and a roll of yellow paper under 
arm. He unrolled the paper with the utmost 
haste, daubed the back of it with an ample supply 
of paste, fixed ib to the gate-post, smoothed ft 
down with the palms of his hands, gave {t a nod 
of approval and departed. 


“ Mornper ! Mourpsr! 


“ Onz Thousand Pounns Reward |—Wheress 
Sir Lucius Fane, Bart., of the parish of Grey- 
lands, in the County of Hampshire, wss cruelly 
murdered on the 10.h of Febrpary, 1880. The 
above sum will be pald to any person who givec 
information which will lead to the spprebension 
of the murderer.— (Signed) Gronce HERDERSON, 
Saperintendent of Police.” , 


The bright yellow paper flaunted in the sun, in’ 


the midat of the joyous preparations, telling {te 
messege of woe and crime, The deed which had 
made Sir Basil the {nvoluntary master of Grey- 
lands bad been almost forgotten, Why rake up 
the remembrance te greet him on the threshold 
of his new home?! 


(To be continued.) 








_ On the battlefield nowadays it is only when 
men come to the bayonet charge that they fight 
shoulder to shoulder. In order to minimize the 
risk of their being hit the men fighting at other 
times kept a distance apart, Thus the bullet tha 

ust mileaes one man does not strike his neighbour. 

he order being so open, and the men thus 
spread cut over a considerable extent of ground, 
{t sometimes happens, especially when—as fo the 
present war—many officers are killed, that a 
number of men find themselves without any 
commander, 
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CAN YOU BLAME HER? 


—10— 
OHAPTER IV.—(continued.) 


" ARNOLD,” sald Mrs, Grant, Io blithe tones, 
" this is Sir John’s fiancée, and she has come to 
Invite us to the wedding.” 

- ‘* Yes,” sald the girl, gently, Iam Hyacinth 
ane.” 
‘'Hyacinth Dane!” In a voles of bewilder- 

t 


ent, 
" Arnold,” exclaimed his wife, in reproachful 
tones,“ what can you mean by repeating Lady 
Hyacinth’s words, and why are you staring at me 
like that?” ‘ 

“I beg your pardon, Katy, and yours, Lady 
Hyacieth ; I was only astonished,” 

“At Sir John’s choice!” sald Hyacinth, 
archly, 

“No; atthe efght of you. Do you know we 
have mast once before }” 


“Twas with Sir John on the dull winter's 
afternoon when he found you inthe snow. I 
shall never forget his face as he stopped his 
horee and took you in his arms. Heknew nothing 
then as to whoyou were. We could not even 
tell if you were alive or dead. Jobn carried you, 
a shapeless heap of snow, as it seemed to me, up 
the avenue—and now you are t> be his wife!” 

“Tt sounds like # romance,” sald Katy, with 
gilstening eyes; “it must have been love at 
firet aight.” 

wz it was,” 

Arnold looked ab her witha strange, troubled 


gaze. 

“You will think me presumptuous, Lady 
Hyacinth, but I believe we have met before.” 

‘You can hardly call it a meeting,” eald 
Hyacinth, " since I was unconscious.” 

‘I did not mean last winter, but before, Do 


you know there Is a face in sketch-book of 
which yours might be the All your 
features seem familiar to me,” 

















“Perhaps 1 resemble one of your 
sketches,” she suggested, smiling; and then, wi 
renewed to the young couple to come 


persuasions 
.to Normanharst, Hyacinth rejoined her step- 


mother, who had jast returned. 

It was Mrs. Grant who spoke, and she looked 
etraight Into her husband’s eyes. 

“T don’t like {t, Katy.” 

"*She is charming, Arnold. I think Sir John 
fortunate. She has one of the sweetest faces I 
ever caw.” 

" And the saddest.” 

“ That will change when she {s married.” 

“T am eure I have seen her before.” 

“Then if you have,” retorted his wife, mia- 
chievously, “ I don’t see why you should object 
to Sir John’s cholos, Had he promised you to 
marry someone you had never seen }” 

Bat Arnold had disappeared. 

He went upetairs in the smail off-room he kept 
boxes and unused canvass in; he tossed 
about until he came to a sketch-book with 
various fancy drawings. He turned over the 
leaves hurriedly, and reached the picture of a 


would have said, only less formed, less 6 

Arnoid looked at it eagerly, anxiously, 

“It can’t be,” be muttered; “it must be 
some favourite fairy of my own; what I fear is 
impossible. I know John told me Lord Norman 
kept his daughter as closely shut up as though she 
was & professed nun. I recollect his eaying she 
was a perfect child shut up in the schoolroom 
with a governess, I am the victim of some dread- 
fal fancy.” 

Bat the fancy would not leave him. He went 
down to dinner, he tried to answer his wife's 
bright talk. He struggled bravely to bide from 
her his secret care. 

But Katy was too fond of him not to see there 
was something amiss, 

** He has not got on with his p!cture,” she 
thought to herself, “I must try and divert his 








“WOULD YOU LIKE A COPY OF TEE ENTRY?” THE RECTOR SAID, 


So she spoke of Hyacinth Dane, and said how 
pleased she would be if {t were possible to go to 
her wedding, and she asked her busband whether 
nag possible to accept Lady Norman’s invite- 

2. 

“We will go,” he returned, quickly. ‘I can’t 
mise Carlyle’s wedding, even though [ disapprove 
his choice.” 

" Dieapprove hie choice! Why, Arnold, she fe 
quite perfect—a charming bride!” 

Arnold shook hie head. 

“She fe very beautiful; lovely as a poet's 
dream. But good old Jack wanted a wife who 
loved him ; aye, and deserved one, too,” 

“How do you know Lady Hyacinth does not 
love him /” 

Arnold sighed. 

** Ah, Katy, you are not worldly wise. Lady 
Hyacinth has done her loving. Her heart hav 
been given away once ; her hand she will bestow 
this month on Sir John Carlyle jast because he 
happens to be a millionaire.” 

“I think you’re horrid, Arnold,” said hie 
pretty wife, severely, ‘' quite perfectly horrid,” 

He kissed her. 


TI must leave you alone this afternoon, child. 
I have some business I must attend to. Don'b 
fidget if I’m late for tea, I have to go to the 
library and a few other ~ 

All right. I’ll wait.” 

** No, don't,” and he was off. 

He did not go to the library fret. Ob, no} 
He took the Underground Railway from Gower- 
street to Victoria, and then walked on in the 
dripping rain, through quiet streets and busy 
thoroughfares, until he came toa church which 
seemed to him familiar. 

The door stood open, and he went In, Ib was 
one of those churches which always are open, 
Fortune favoured the artist ; one of the clergy 
stood giving directions to the clerk. 

Arnold stepped up to him, and with a bow 
proffered some request. 

Certainly,” returned the rector, “if you 
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will step this way I can show you the books 
myself,” ¢ 

Arrived in the vestry he gave Mr. Grant a 
chair, and placed before him a large volume 
bound ia vellum, ‘ 

Tosa with a rare delicacy he turned aside 
whilst the stranger opsned the book and turned 
‘at ones to a page near the end which contained 
several dates in the November of the preceding 
gear. Only five minutes, and he found what he 
wanted, He had solved the awfal doub) which 
‘troubled him, 

The rector saw him start, and percelviog the 
quest was ended, came back to his side. 

“ Would you like a copy of the entry +” 

“ If you pleace,” and he produced his two-and- 
aevenpence, as though the statement he found 
clearly concerned bis own happiness, 

A folded paper was given to him in a few 
eniontes, and he walked back to the basy streets, 

Bat with what a changed appearance! His 
face wae ashy white, and his lips shook under 
etrong excitement. 

** It can't be," he mutters ; “na one could be 
eo wicked, so infamous, I can’t believe that, 
come what may.” 

Mr. Grant was reckless with hia money that 
afternoon, He indulged In the luxury of a cab, 
and reached the library to which he belonged by 
five o'clock. Ha went to the reading-room and 
called for a file of the 7'tmes. 

“Tals year and Iast,” he sald, hurriedly ; 
** begin from November.” 

He leant one elbow on the table aud shaded his 
eyes under bis hand as he begav his self-{imposed 


“Of me," 

‘* Nonsense,” said Sir John, almost grofily ; 
“what could make you think of such a thing t” 

“TI don’t know.” 

“You must have some reason, Hyacinth.” 

“Weil, then, he was not candid and friendly, 
like his wife, but as atiff and cold as possible, 
He perelated he had seen me before, and I can’t 
put it into words, John, bat hie whole manner 
sesmed to say he thought you were making a 
great mistake.” 

“I don’t care what he thinks, but Tam hurt, 
Hyacinth. I would have staked my soul on 
Arnold’s friendship.” 

The twenty-elghth came at Iast—calm, serene, 
and lovely, just an ideal weddiug-day. The sky 
was bloe and cloudless, the alr soft and balmy ; 
one would have sald natare had turned back a 
few months {n compliment to the happy palr. 

Miles Johnson came into the bride’s room with 
a dainty tray of breakfast. 

“My darling!” and she kissed her, “ I hope, 
oht I hops you will be happy It is such a 
beautifal day, Hyacinth, so bright and fair. I 
éhouid like to think ib was an emblem of your 
fature life,’’ 

Hyacioth trembled. 

“IT wonder if {t fs very wicked ” she asked in 
a faint voles. “I cannot think; my head feels 
on fire. Oh, tell me if I ought to draw back 
now—while there is yet time.” 

“Draw back now!” gasped Miss Johnson ; 
‘Impossible. Tne church fs decorated and 
carpeted with red cloth, the bridesmaids are 
dresei Draw back now, my dear |—Iit fs too 





Gack. Hesearched oue by one throngh all the 

papers for nearly three long months. Then 

or gave a start} and pushed the file away from 
im, 


“TI thank Heaven,” he muttered, ‘'*I thought 
it could not be as I feared. Thank Heaven! 
Bat oh! what must she not have avff-red 1” 

He had found what he sought, reader, and 
he had discovered one half of Hyacinth’s secret, 


CHAPTER VY, 


Sim Jonn Cary e had his way ; the srrange- 
mente for the wedding were on a scale of ex- 
treme magnificence, Ev’ght titied maldens— 
three of them duke’s daughters-—were to attend 
Hyacinth to the altar, People had come from 
far and near to do honour to Lord Norman’s 
child. Normanburst wae filled from basement 
to attle. Never in ilving memory had euch a 
a throng gathered ip the grand old man- 
elon. 

Mr, and Mre. Grant were nob present. Katy 
was unfelgnedly disappointed, but the artist 
stood his ground, 

"¢ It is nob the expense, child,” he aaid, fondly ; 
“he would make that up, somehow, I havea 
special reason for not wanting to witaoess Sir 
John’s wedding.” 

* And he fs your oldest friend? Oh, Arnold !” 

‘* My oldest friend ; and so I will not coun- 
tenance by my présence the ceremony which will 
make him wretched.” 

“Wretched! When Lady Hyacinth is all 
shat fe sweet and lovable ?”’ 

‘She does nob love him,” returned the artist, 
gravely, ‘Katy, 1 cannot explain myself, I 
caressy I seem to you to have taken leave of my 
eentes, but I have a firm presentiment no good 
will come of this marriage ; {t will bring nothing 
but mlzery to them both.” 

He sat down and wrote to his old friend 
briefly, saying {i was Impossible for them to 
leave London ab present; and Katy sent a few 
lines to Lady Hyacinth expressing her regards 
and showing pretty plainly, poor little woman, 
ft was not her faalt they declined the Invitation. 

Sir John looked puzzled when Hyacinth showed 
him Mre, Grant's note. 

“She wanted to come, then, and the difii- 
culties are made by Arnold. I fancied nothing 
would have kept from me at such a time,” 

“I thiok he disapproves,’ saggested the bride, 
timidly. 

‘* Disapproves!” Of what?” 





=) 


late.” 

Hyacinth eafd nothing more. She turned her 
head on her pillow and closed her eyes. j 

‘*You must eat some breakfast,” urged her 
kind old friend, ‘' or you will ba faint and Ul,” 

**T can’t.” 

Bat again persuaded, she raised the cup of coffee 
to her lips and drank io with feverish thirat ; the 
eatables she sent away untonched—they would 
ave choked her, 

Lady Norman and her own maid dressed the 
bride. Wheo their work was completed, they 
stood for one moment gazing at her in speechless 
sstisfaction, since Ib seemed to them they ‘had 
realised her beanty, ; 

“Str John will be delighted,” murmured the 
Countess, ‘* Hyacinth, you have five minutes to 
spare. Iwanb to show you a wedding present 
which has just arrived ;” and she placed {n the 
bride's hand an exqaisite bouquet-holder in carved 
filligree eliver, 

"Teft not beantifal ?” 

“Charming. Who sent it?” 

" Lord Montrevor.” 

A kind of dim memory came to Hyacioth that 
she had heard that name befvre—that once, long 
ago, it had had a epecial interest for her. 

“Lord Montrevor!” she repeated; “have I 
ever seen him ” 

‘*T think not; he fs an old friend of your 
father’s, a moat eccentric man. I never could 
bear him.” 

“What has he done eccentric?” 

"Ob, he kept single till he was past seventy, 
and had brought up bis nephew as his heir; then 
he suddenly married his housekeeper. I suppose 
he was ashamed of himeelf, for he kept the 
secret five years, until be had three children, and 
the late housekeeper grew Impatient for their 


Hyaciath laid down the bouquet-holder as ff fo 
had stung her. ‘ 

“T don’t like his story. I wish he had not sent 
me ® present,” 

“You haven't heard the end of his story, which 
is even more romantic. The three children died 
in one week of some contagious fever, the nephew 
wae killed In Africa, and at this moment Lord 
ea capes is wringing his hands for want of an 


White as marble had grown the bride’s face, ~ 

Frightened at her pallor, though she had no 
idea what caused ft, Lady Norman hastily. made 
her swallow a glass of wine. 

“I shall. leave you now, Hyacinth, The 
carriage for you and your father will be at the 
door directly I have started. You look awfally 





white ; you had better elt in this low chair all! 
they come to call you.” 

It might have been hours fnstead of minutes 
to Hyacinth’s troubled mind before the msid 
appeared. 

‘'The Earl is waiting, my lady;” and then 
for the last time Hyacinth walked down the 
stairs of Normanhurst as one of its inmates, 
Heneeforward -ehe would ba only an occasional 
visitor. 

Hor father met her in the hall, and drew her 
hand through bis arm. 

‘'T have told them to drive fast,” he eaid to her; 
'' we are very late.” 

That was all. No word of fatherly affection, 
of regret for their parting ; no kindly hopes for 
the fature. They sat opposite to each other in 
the brougham, and never exchanged a single 
remark until the carriage stopped before the 
porch of the Red Crosse charch. 

Hyacinth's bridesmatds formed thomselves into 
& procession behind her as she advanced leaning 
on the Earl’s arm. The autumn sunshine poured 
into the beantifal old church, lighting up the fair 
faces and brilifant toflets. 

The a thundered forth the Wedding March, 
and all while Hyacinth eaw nothing, heard 
nothing ; ahe only felt that she stood on the edge 
of a precipice, that she was crossing a rabicon 
from whiéh tt would be impossible to tarn back, 
that she was raising up an awfal barrier between 
herself and the past. 

The solemn service began, two deans and a 
bishop were to tie the nuptial knot. 

Hyacinth listened as though ina dream. She 
repeated the responses after the clergyman ; she 
gave her hand passively to Sir John at the 
proper time, but throughout all she had the 
same strange dazed sensation, as though she 
herself were far away, and this brilliant crowd, 
this solemn service concerned her nob at all, 

The last words were spoken. Sir John led his 
wife into the vestry to s!gu her name for the 
last time. 

The bishop gave her a pen, and she wrote 
" Hyacinth” {a clear, bold characters, Then 
she paused, One would really have esid she had 
forgotten what came nex’, and Sir John, 
noticing the absent look on her face, repeated 
the old name for her letter by letter, as though 
she had been.a little child, Then he whis- 


ed, — 
ee Ths has been too much for you, my darling ; 
the sooner you are at home the better.” 

Bat ib was not to be yet. Lady Hyacinth had 
to receive the felicitations of the bishop and his 
assistants ; she had to receive the kisses of her 
parents and the bridesmaids. It was a good ten 
tainutes before Sir John could lead her down the 
aisle to the waiting carrisge. 

It was over. To that brilliant wedding euc- 
ceeded a stately banquet. There were speeches 
and toasts without end—{t seemed hours to 
Hyacinth before she could go upstairs and ex- 
change her white dress for a travelling costume, 
The brideemaida were In attendance; Lady 
Norton herself was aseisting, but Hyacinth’s 
last words and last confidences were for her old 


governess. 
‘* You will write to me,” she entreated ; “you 
will write often and tell me everything t” 
And then, to the surprise of everyone, she 
on herself in Miss Johnson's arms and kissed 


“J trash yon,” whiepered Hyacinth, in 5 
voice fmaudible to all but the kind old maid ; 
‘remember, you are the only friend I have, Be 
true to me,” 

The only friend she had when those eight 
titled damsels clung round her with affectionate 
tga. the only friend Fi anMeaay when 

ee@ peeresses were already diepu among 
themselves the honour of presenting the million- 
alre’s wife to Her Majesty at the first Drawing 
Room nex) season. 

It was over ab last, The last good-byes had 
been said, the last slipper, the last shower of 
rice thrown, Normanburst was left bebind ; 
and the bride and bridegroom had really started 
for London. 

They crossed the same evening, and early 
morning found them in the gay French caplial. 
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Sir John, who was thoroughly at home In 
Paris, had engaged a charming apartment close to 
the Champ Elyseee, a number of ssrvants had 
been sent on, aud everything was in readiness for 
their reception. 

Breakfast was ready, bat Sir John insisted apon 
his wife seeking repose, and left her at the door 
of her own room, 

He was going to have a bath and execute some 
commissions, he told her, and she must reed, and 
be quite herself on his return. 

“ How he loves me!” thought the one day’s 
wife, as she laid her head on the pillow, and 
lept that heavy dreamless slumber which ofien 
follows great excitement. 

When she awoke it was nearly one o'clock, and 
her maid was standing by the bodslde with a 
bouquet of hothouse flowers. 

“Sir John sent these, my lady,” esid the 
Abigall, respectfully ; “and breakfast will be 
ready in half-an-hour.” 

So their married life began, and never was 
husband more devoted than Sir John—never 
wife more submissive and ylelding than Lady 
Hyacinth Carlyle, 

They went to everything worth seeing ; 
they soon kuew everyone worth knowing in 
Parla; they were described as a mosb devoted 


couple, 

Sie John attended his wife to promenades 
and concerts; he drove her in the Bois de 
Boulogae ; took her to the theatre—tin short, all 
that mortal conld devise for her pleasure he 
carried out. . 

Ooly as the days wore on a strange blank chill 
ot disappointment took possession of his heart. 
Hoye no nearer to his wife. Sweebt-tempered 
and amiable to him and to all the world, there 
was yet an {mpassable barrier between him and 
Hyacinth, a mountain of reserve divided them 
that he found it impossible to cross, 

He loved her as much as ever—nay, more; 
bub yet he was fain to confess, after weeks of 
wedlock, she was no nearer to him than when he 
eaw her first on the chintz-covered sofa in the 

‘s room at The Kims—-no nearer, but, 
alas! how much more dear |” 

He could not understand it, She had declared 
he had no rival. Knowing her past life, too, it 
seemed to him impossible she should have had 
another love than bimeelf. 

He had no rival, then, and she admitted that 
she liked him, Why could she not love him!— 
why was her heart steeled against him ! 

meant to win in time, He was playing for 
& great stake—his wife's heart, The priz> waa 
difficult of attainment, but he never doubted it 
would be his at last. ; 

“Hyacinth,” he said to her, pleasantly, one 
we Se so ag pi pa shall we do! 

growing too you go south, or 
return home to England 1” 

" Which would you rather ?” 

8 aad ctor but yours, I only want to 
make you , my darling. 

She put her in bis, 

" How good you are to me, John |” 

“ When are you going to be good to me!” 

“Howt” 

“ Obild, don’t you. know what I am waiting 
for? Hyacinth, don’t you know the only boon I 
covet In the world is my wife's heart?” 

pS paca 

“I told yu——” she began, hesltatingly, 

- ere her. ve 

ow you did, I am not reproaching you, 
Hyacinth ; only, my darling, if you knew the 
agony Ib fe to me to be so near you, and yet to 
have your heart closed against me!” 

She looked at him with a wealth of tenderness 
shining in ber dark eyes, Hyacinth barst into a 


“You are q sure?” 








* Certain,” 

She enailed a little wistfully. 

“ Then I haven’t done anything so very wicked, 
after all,” words which, when she ubtered them, 
her husband set down as incoherent and meaning: 
lese, but which were to return te him with 
terrible significance, 

"You have not answered my question, Hya- 
elnth. We must leave here next week. Shall 
we turp our faces homewardsor go on to Mentone 
or Cannes!” 

" T should like to go home,” 

"So be it. Trath to say, I shall not be sorry 
to spend Christmas ia England. Tell your maid 
to pack up. Let mesee; what were we going to 
do to-night #” 

“ We bad promised to dine with the Countess 
Bonnone,” 

* Ah; Do you feel well enough ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

Bat the storm of the morning had frightened 
her, and she looked terribly wan and fragile 
when she came downstairs ready for the ex- 
pedition. 

"You look dreadfally pale, sweetheart,” said 
her husband ‘Are you quite sure you are 
equal to ib #'’ 

* Qafte, The Countess would be so disappointed 
lf we failed her ; besides, as we are going home 
next week, this may be our last visit.” 

They were rather late, and the rest of the 
guests had assembled. The Countees came for- 
ward to greet them, and the party went in to 
dinner, 

Ib was & pleasant scene. Madame Bonnone 
gave charniing parties. After the dinner there 
was a gathering fu the salon, to which abouta 
handred guests were invited. 

Hyacinth sat talking to one and another for 
an hour; thena mist came before her eyes ; the 
room seemed to swim round with her. There, 
not a dozen yards off, stood the doctor who had 
attended her at Sands Ead. 

She could not be mistaken. She and Miss 
Johneon had thought at the time he was very 
different from an ordinary country practitioner, 
and had been told he had only settied fn Whitby 
to be near his aged parents, and possessed ample 
private means, 

Hyacinth confessed he looked quite at home 
_ in this stately throng ; but it he recognised 

er---— 

What was she to do? In ordinary cases Ib 
would have mattered little ; she need only have 
sald to her hueband,— 

Dr. Warburton attended me when I was fll 
this sammer.” 

Bat re there were reasons why this was 

le. 

‘ He will not recognise ma,’’ hoped and prayed 
the poor girl. "People look so different when 
they are iii,” 

Aye; but to-night she appeared as pale and 

as ever she done at Sands Ead, Clad 
in eflk and jewels, Dr. Warburton might have had 
misgivings ; but Hyaciath was the simplest- 
attired lady {n the room. 

She turned over a volume of engravings, She 
wished—oh, she wished from the bottom of her 
heart—her husband would come and take her 
home ; but Sir John was at the other end of the 
room in conversation with the Count. Listening 
indeed, to his host’s pralees of his wife, {tb was im- 

she could catch his eye. 


eugra po 
remarks of her neighbour, an English widow, but 
she felt her replies were astray and inappro- 


priate. 

“Tam eure you are {li,” her companion said 
at last,’ you are looking so terribly white.'’ 

Hyacinth opened her lips to answer—too late | 
Dr. Warburton had caught aight of her, and was 
walking with rapid» towards her. Hyacinth 
sat motionless, She felt glued to her chair; she 
absolutely could not rise, 

"This is, Indeed, an unexpected meeting |” 
began the physician, in his kind, cordial tones, ‘' 1 
little thought to find one of my old patients here 
to-night.” 

Hyaciath strove to answer—to make some 
reply, however meaningless, but words would 





potcome, She raised her violet eyes to the 
doctor's face with an expression which haunted 
him for weeks afterwards, and then, with one 
smothered sob, ahe fell forward senseless, For 
the second time in her life she had fainted away. 

“There is some mystery here," thought the 
doctor to himself. ‘‘ Poor child! were things as 
Tg and does she think I shonld betcay 

er }’ 

He bent forward, ralsed tho elight form in his 
arms, and carried her to a sofa, Then, as Madame 
Bonnone and two or three oiher ladien came 
hurriedly up, he eald, reaesurivgly,— 

** Tt Is only & swoon.” 

‘S Lady Hyacinth has looked wretebedly fli all 
the evening,” sald the Countess, “I must send 
for Sir John,” 

“Sir John,” repeated Dr. Warburton, as 
one at a logs, “Ab, I suppose you mean her 
father ¢” 

“Her husband, She is a bride of only six 
weeks’ standing, and they are the most devoted 
couple.” 

The pbysiclan felt bewildered. Was he 
dreaming? Could he be mistaken? Oould two 
girls have auch an angel face, such sad, expressive 
eyes t 

The patient he had attended around the York- 
shire hills had been so poor thah he knew every 
penny was an olfect to her—so poor that he had 
hesitated at taking her money. 

She left him with the idea she meant to take a 
situation, and earn her dally bread, He met her 
again in the most fashionable drawing-room in 
Parle, a lady of title and a bride. 

“JT can’t be mistaken,” he muttered ; “' thers 
can’t be two such faces; besides, she wouldn’t 
have faluted away at the sight of me fi I had 
been a stranger.” 

Sir Juhu came up, an expressfon of abject 
tolsery on his face, He addressed himself at once 
to the doctor, 

‘* Save her for me!” he aaid, hoareely, “She 
{s all I have—the apple of my eye! Ob, doctor, 
if you ‘have any pity in your heart, save my 
wife |” 

“Taere is no danger,” answered D-, Warbur- 
ton, touched by the strong man’sangulsh, “I 
think I recognise ian your wife au old patient of 
my own. | was jast telling her so when she 
fafnted,” 

‘She was the Earl of Norman’s only child— 
Lady Hyacinth Dane. She has not been quite 
strong lately, I know she epent the summer 
fa Yorkshire, so 1b is possible you are not mis- 
taken.” 

Friendly hands had been busy with Hyacinth, 
kindly voices had recalled the spirit hovering on 
shadowland ; her violet eyes had opened once 
more on the world’s joys and sorrows. 

“Take me home,” 

The words only javt reached Sir John’s eare 

“Yes, my darling. I will go and find the 
carrisge. Dr. Warburton will bring you down- 
stairs,” 

He sped away. The physician turned to the 
friends who had flocked round Hyacinth, 

** You had better not agitate her by talking, 
You had bettet let her go quietly home.” 

He gave her his arm, and half led, half 
carried her down the grand staircase. For ons 
moment she stood alone, awalting Sir John's 
return, ° 

"De, Warburton.” 

Oh! how worn and wretched her voice sounded ! 
The tone of the two words told the physician he 
was not mistaken, and thab the whole future lay 
in hia hands, He was a true man, but for her 
sake hs stooped to deception. He piiled her eo 
intensely, he could not let her know she was in 
his power. 

“J must apologise, Lady Hyacinth. I fear I 
startled you. I was struck by your resemblance 
to one of my patients, I had forgotten how 
strong chances Ifkenesses are, and how utterly im- 
possibile i» would be for the girl I was thinking of 
to be in Paris.” 

Hyacinth’s heart leaped within her. He had 
not recognised her really, he only saw a fancied 
likeness, She was safe, 

“You will think me very foolish,” she sald, 
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quietly, “but I have been fll, and am oasily 
a " 


**T shall ask Sir John’s leave to call on you to- 
morrow. I hope I may be of yh 

Sir John gave leave ee He was seriously 
alarmed about his wife, and detested foreign 
doctors, 

** Warburton’s a very clever fellow,’ he sald 
to Hyacinth, when he saw her the next morning, 
very white, and stil] lying on a couch In her 
Gressing-room. ‘I hear he’s quite at the top of 
the tree. Iam glad he bas offered to see after 
you. It seems you remind him of a pet patient, 
so he is sare to do his best.” 

Bat though Sir John spoke cheerfully to his 
wife, he was terribly anxious about her. He re- 
membered the night of the snow-storm, and her 
long exposure to the damp and cold. Could it 
really be that she had never recovered from the 
shock her constitution had then sustained ? 

He took s fancy to Dr. Warburton, and poured 
out his story. 

“I don’t want to speak against her father, but 
there is no doubt she was shamefully neglected. 
I tell you, sir, when I first caw her she was not 
even dressed as became an Earl’s daughter; she 
— like nothing but a beautiful, unhappy 
child.” 

Dr. Warburton listened gravely; he knew 
quite well the secret Hyacinth had kept from her 
husband, 

“Bat why should I tell him!” argued the 
kind physician, “The past 's past—the poor 
girl hae enffered terribly; why shouldn't she 
bave a chance of happiness with thie good fellow, 
who worships her} To speak would be to wreck 
both their lives, and I won’t do it 1” 

“You think her delicate?” sald Sir John, 
"Where shall I take her! What treatment do 
you recommend! Tell me plainly, Iam a rich 
man, and my wife is the one object of my life |” 

De. Warburton recommended a winter in the 
sunny South. He gave {t as his opinion that 
Lady Hyascinth required perfect rest, freedom 
from allexcitement. Presentation at Court, and 
the e of a London season would be fatal to 
her. He thought that in ten months of com- 
plete tranquillity she would recover tone, and 
enjoy good health. 

Sir John regarded the physician as if he had 
been an oracle. He gave upall idea of returning 
to England, but hired a pretty villa on the shores 
of the tideless sea. 

Here they spent the winter and early sprivg- 
time, when their retreat became too hot with 
the advancing summer, Sir John brought his 
wife back to Paris, and took a pretty malson- 
nette at Nouilly, near enough for the advantage 
of the capital, and yet removed from its bustie 
and excitement. 

And here, with the bright Jaly sunshine, it 
seemed to Sir John that the crowning joy of his 
life came to him. A Iittle daughter was given 
to him and Hyaclath—a chiid, who looked at 
therm with her mother’s violet eyes, whose baby 
fingers he fondly dreamed would lead him one 
dey nearer to his wife. 

Hyacioth was a loving mother, and yet her 
child’s fingers brought her no good, The baby 
touch filled her with anconguerable regret and 
yearning. She loved her daugher, and yet she 
never looked at her without « dull burden of 
reproach tugging at her heart-stringy, and a 
yearning, which was keenest pain, for something 
ehe had lost. 

Whilst their richer friends were travelling 
abroad and enjoying the southern climate, Mr. 
and Mre. Grant were settling themselves In a 
house of their own, 

It meant a great deal to Katy, a little house of 
which she was miletress, instead of the three 
rooms which had hitherto constituted her sole 
domain ; {bp meant, too, the very launching {nto 
such extravagance, that prosperity had dawned 
on the young couple, or more truly, perhapr, 
commenced to dawn. 

Katy qalte forgot her disappointment in being 


excluded from Sir John’s wedding festivities in- 


her joy at taking possession of her pretty home ; 
true, it was the dull November weather whan 
they moved in, their tenancy dating from the 
half-quarter, bad that did not prevent her 
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garden, 

“Bat who will live next to us, Arnold!” 
she ssked, wg Ay ened A lg lama 
fairly ab home at No, 1, et 

And this question a on her com- 
fort, Acacia Cottages he facing a private 

garden, the only small houses for quite a mile 
in fn the Melightful subarb of Elmer’s End, Their 
rents were only forty pounds, thelr accommoda- 
tion Umited. It depended on the character of 
the occupants whether they were to rank in the 
locality as ‘‘ small, genteel residences” or not, 

It became quite an occupation to Mrs. Grant 
to wonder who would take number two. 

" It would be so dreadfal, Arnold, if it was 
any common person who kept no servant ; you 
know the hedge between the gardens {is so low 
the children "uaa geb over and steal our 
flowers |” 

" We haven't got any flowers yet, Katy.” 

“You provoking man! But, of course, we 
shall have.” 

“Oh! of course, Fourteen feet equare will 
produce roses worthy to take the prizes at the 
Crystal Palace flower show—ihat’s your belle/, 
isn’t 1t, Katy 9” 

Katy turned away in pretended ase ged. 
after that she did not say quite so much about 
her future neighbours, but she still kept a severe 
watch on all people who called to inspect number 
two, and as—to accommodate the landlord—the 
key was left In Mrs. Granv’s keeping, she cer- 
tainly had every opportunity for -gratifying her 
curiosity, 


She came home one December afternoon rather 
later than usual, and found her little servant in 
a perfect ecstacy of excitement. 

“Oh! if you please, mum, next door Is let4” 

'* Let!" and all Katy’s fears returned In fall 
force. ‘ Why, those last people had given up all 
thought of ft i” 

“Yes, mum. The landlord himself came 
down, and brought a lady to look over ft, and 
she sald at once she would take it; and she 
wants to come In as soon as 1” 

What was she like, Susan 1” 

Sasan rubbed her head. 

“ Oldish, mura, and Poa 4 thin and stiff; ehe 
had on » real black silk dress, and she didn’t 
seem to mind what she spent, so that she could 
come fn soon!” 

*' Dear me !” 

A further eurprise was in store for her, The 
landlord himself called that very evening, 

** Mra, Grant,” he said, simply, ''I have come 
to ask you to be kind to my new tenant. She is 
a very lonely woman, and I think she will be 
moped to death here if she has no one to speak 

Now as she fs a very good tenant, and likely 
to be a nice neighbour for you, I thought I’d jash 
come in and tell you about her.” 

“What can one lady want with a whole 
house?” 

"Can’d say, I'm sure, She fs a woman of in- 

> meanr, I happen to be her lawyer, 
anal eo I keow I esulda’s have 0 cafer tanamt }” 

“Is she young 1” 

The landlord being sixty saw the question of 
age from a very different standpoint. 

“ She’s not old, Mra. Grant; a nee dows ulce 
woman, and I hope you'll be good friends 

The ‘‘ right down nice woman did te come 
incessantly to And fro to look at hér new abode. 
Three days after that announcement a vanload of 
farniture drew up, and poor Mrs. Grant had a 
fit of envy, They had been compelled to make a 
great many shifte when they took possession of 
their house ; as a fact, there was the bare carpet, 
and no bed besides their own and an uppre- 
tending truckle fur Suean, but the newoomer did 
thiogs very differently. There were two sultes— 
cretonne for oP cretion a leather and 
mahogany for the dining-room, light, pretty, 
furniture for the bedroom, saben coh ot 
kitchen atensilse, But what attracted Mrs. 
Grand most was a child’s cot; the prettiest 
ttle swinging cot imaginable, draped with white 
muslin and blue satin, 

Poor Katy! The time was nob very far 
distant when she might reqaire a lbttle cot, 
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"I suppose she is a widow,” was Mra, Grant's 

“She must have married late in 

life to be lef with a baby young enough for 
that cot, 

A dey or two passed, two neat mald-servanis 
appeared ab number two, and fn course of time 
thelr mistress followed, Katy gave her a week 
in which to get straight, and then duly arrayed 
in her best walked the few steps which separated 
jo Age ews cay and knocked bravely at the 


Not antil the servant appeared did {+ dawn 
upon her that she had never heard her neigh- 
bour’s name. 

‘'Can I see your milatress t” 

She was shown into a charming little drawing- 


room 

" Mise Johnson will be here directly, ma’am,” 
sald the servant, 

Oaly a minute's delay, and a rolddle-aged lad 
came ip, dressed in black silk, with a pretty little 
cap on her faded halr. 

Katy felt nervous, 

“ We live next door,” she sald, eats, 
‘and Mr. Mason thought I might take the Mberty 
of calling on you.” 

ey | on an peel? sald poor Miss Johnson. 
“] have seen you in the garden, Mrs. Grant, and 
I longed to epesk to you, for Iam just moped to 
death, with no one to say a word to me, Mr. 
Mason recommended me this house, bat I don's 
think I can 

“Surely you are not disappointed in iv? we 
think these codteges so convenient.” 

“So they may be, but they are fearfully dail. 
You are twenty years younger, my dear, and you 
have a husband to keep you company. But for 
an old mafd like me, who has never lived alone fp 
her life before, I think Acacia Cottage just the 
worst place In the world.” 

“ Bat are you alone? I thought, I mean, we 
saw a jittle crib, and——-” 

Mies Johnson looked confused. 

" Ob, yes | I am expecting « little boy shortly ; 
his parents are abroad, and I have promised to 
take care of him. I hope l shall do my duty, 
but a baby fn arms {s not much of a companion, 
Mrs. Grant.” 

“You must come and see me," sald Katy, 
cheerfolly; ‘‘our house isn’o halt so grand as 
yours, but if you won’t mind, and will bring in 
your work and elt with me one afternoon, I shall 
be so pleased.” 

Mise Johnson looked as though she would like 
to begin that very _ noon. 

“You see,” she eald, a little plaintively, 
never was my Own mistress before.” 

" No.” 

“T bave been a governess more than thirty 
years; you can’t think how strange it seeme, 
Mrs, Grant to be able to arrange one’s day jast 
as 7 likes,” . ‘ 

“It must be pleasant.” 

Miss Johnson ehook her head, 

“I was very tired of teaching, very, and I 
dreaded looking ont for another situation ; 
then my ancle died and left me alz hundred 
a-year.’ 

It was more than double Mrs. Grant's income ; 
it seemed to Katy justa little hard. 

What a comfort for you.” 

Mise Johnson sighed 

* Just a few pounds a year to keep me from 
the workhouse would have been better, Dan’b 
you see, Mrs, Grant, I've gob nothing to do, the 
servants see to the honsework., There's no need 
te pinch, and screw, and plan; I never waste 
great reader, and so how to pase my time I can’t 

imagine,” 


y Br you will have the Mbtle boy to 
; he will be quite # treasure to you.” 

ir I hope I shall mee able to make him happy.” 

“T am sure you will 

“ And yon realty won't mind if I come in and 
ald with you ome wr 

“T shall be delighted; my busband fs con- 

stantly shut up in his stadio, and, excepting at 
meal. T am nearly aa much alone as you.” 

There was no one to warn Mias Johnson of 
danger. She who would have ggarded Hya- 
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elnth’s child with her life yet drifted Into an {n- 
timacy with the man who had jadged Hyacinth 
in his own heart, and condemned her. 
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society would give them.” 

a} Sener’ pt wie her,” cried the Indig- 
nant. mother ; by thie time the little gar- 
ments Miss Johnson helped to fashion were in 
daily use, and number one, Acacia Cottager, had 
followed the example of number two, and set up 
a le 

and the was as indebted to. Miss John- 
son as her ; the nurse and perambulator 
pwd ae yl and pg ie 

many many 4 
Katy owed Gai ann eee her next-door 
neighbour, protest sometimes, 
ae ianaa amar oksea 

“I am very glad to be of a little use, and 
remember, my dear, how lonely my life would 
Keen you. Lowe you more than you do 
me, ” 

Mies Johnson was the baby’s godmother, and 
loved the little girl dearly, but not as she loved 
her own special baby next door. In her affection 
for him was mixed so much sorrow, such evident 


friend In teara, asking 
was the matter, Miss Johnson replied gently,— 
“Baby's mother fs coming to-morrow. Oh! 
Katy, I am so glad,” 
Katy understood there would be no intercourse 
between the two cottagers the next day, but her 


ty was very keen; she could not help 
sitting fo her front parlour that she might see 
the unknown mother who had been content to 
leave her child for six months in another’s 


keeptog. 

At twelve o'clock a private carriage drove up 
door of Miss Johneon’s house, and a lady, 
young and fair, alighted. Katy gave a start; 
she dreaming, or could it be possible that 
was the girl » twelve months before, had 


g 
F 


invited her to her wedding ! 


Surely it was ehe! The features, the figure, 
were identical, and yet ft could not be; ft was 
absurd, impossible, that was Lady Hyacinth 
ane, now Sir John Carlyle’s wife—this was a 
#0 poor she could not even afford to bring 
up her child under her own eye. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER JI. 


THe beauty of an August noon lay over the 
land—mellow, sweet, and full of fragrance | 

A stillness rested on all Nature, born of the 
lulling summer calm and the rich, ripened 

of the waning noonday ; that “ still” 

summer alone sends to earth, broken only 

by the hum of Insect life, the distant lowing of 
oxen, or the far-away chime of bells. 

The sun-god still burnt in the heavens fiercely 
enough from the sapphire sky, for the noon had 
jast come and gone, and the cooler breath 
evening was waiting to blow down from the 
methyet hills ite cooler softness on the little 


ae 


1 of Pont l’Abbaye, nestling under the 
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plete charm and simplicity, where 
Se cee Mecano ahtthy tos, thn roving 
reac which, ’ 
river went swirling by on {te way to the mm 
three railes fartber on. 
The waters had been running golden in the 
paces sagnlonr vey Boog Aly ste slowly and 
great branching tree shadows flang them- 
iagtly across the molten pathway, which, 
the woods hills above, 
quiet village, and towards 
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-made wocden landing-stage 
bank into the running stream, 
le, 80 that one could saslly 
wooden landing-place iato 
-growing bulrushes and 


ty of the landscape ; in the glory 


t, swinging in the stream held 
ble living breathing soule—s girl and 


b in the centre of the wherry, with 
planted on ber knees, and her chin 
her staring meditatively 
in front. He, sltting on his haunches, 
revurned mietrees's gez® with a most perfect 
placidity of demeanour and expression, as If he 
‘rather enjoyed being stared out of countenance. 
His calmness, ab any rate, showed that he did 
not resent the meditative stare. 

And, indeed, there was no atom of reason why 
he should, for it was a very sweet face that 
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looked so earnestly Into his, Sweet, fresh, and 





full of youthfal charm, what more could anyone 
desire, be he human or canine t 

Had she been on canvas one might have sald, 
* Ah! o pastel of Latour’s!" for she jast looked 
like one of* the t French painter's beautiful 
créations, gar in a cambric gown, with a wide- 
brimmed Panama straw hat bent down over ber 
eyes, and tled down under her chin by a faded 
blue ribbon. She had, too, fastened a Ibttle 
spray of wild hop and two fragrant pink oleander 
blooms fn the front of her shady head-gear, which 
added the one touch of colour to an enchanting 
whole. 

Beautifail as Latour's pastels Invariably are, 
perhaps this lfving, breathing plece of human 
girlhood was more charming still 

As for the dog, he was « great big black 
Rassian poodle, with half-shaven body, tail and 
legs, a0 the end of which had been left a littie 
bushy tuft of black halr, like a small mop. This 
appendage he beat on the planks of the boas abt 
odd times and seasons as occasion demanded 
affirmation, negation, or approval. Speech being 
denied him, he used his tall to express hie 
emotion, pleasurable or otherwise. 

He had been christened Z usve | 

‘ Zomave,” began the girl, thoughtfully, still 
gazing Into the dog's placid face In front of her, 
“I do really and traly belleve you are the only 
thing in all this wide world that loves me. It 
sounde rather a mournful sort of thing to say, I 
know ; for all that it is trae, I do believe, my 
dog.” 

Zouave stared up unbliakingly into his mis- 
trese’s feca as she uttered this profoundly melan- 
choly sentiment. She was right; ft did sound 
most mournful from her pretty red mouth. No 
doubt he thought so too, for If ever love looked 
out from eyes, it certalnly shone from 
his to hers, though they were but dog’s eycs 


all, 

"'I do love you dearly!” they sald plainly 
enough in their own mute fashion; ‘‘ dearly, 
faithfully, with all my dog's beart to be with 
you wherever you may be, to come at your cal’, 
do your bidding if posalble, watch aud guard you, 
kiss your soft, cool hand when you let me, and 
forsake you never, never, never! If this means 
love, then, indeed, I do truly love you, my sweet 
little mistress." 

The girl read all thiz in his eyes well enough, 
bat ehe went on almost wistfully. 

“T wish you could say jast yes or no, Zouave. 
I know you would ff it were possible, Still, I want 
to hear it epoken aload in my own tongue, The 
language of the eyes does not altogether satisfy 
me, How very sweet it must be to hear a volce 
whisper quite softly, ‘I love you, Olive!’ Now, 
wouldn’t it, my dog!” she ended, Interroga- 
tively, 

Tue dog gave one short sharp bark, no doubt 
of assent. He felt his mistress was asking him 
some question of immense importance which 
necessitated a reply. So he answered her with 
this one assenting bark, 

“That moans yes, of course, Well, I suppose 
I must be content with your fashion of answer- 
ing a question, since [ cannot get any other. 
Half a lost ie better than none at all, and we 
cannot seemingly get all we want In this odd 
world we live In, nelther you or I for that 
matter, a0 we must not expect It, that’sall. Blessed 
is hs or she, you know, Zouave, that expecteth 
nothing, fcr they won't be disappointed. I've 
learnt to expect nothing, and I find Ib much the 
best plan. I'm giving you good, sound, practical 
advice when I tell you never expect,’’ and Oitve 
nodded sagely as she finished, 

The dog remained immovable on his haunches 
while his mistress harangued him thus quaintly. 
With slightly uplifted head he followed every 
movement of those rosy lips, as If anxlous to lose 
not one single syllable of her utterance, No 
better Hstener could she possibly have. 

“J firmly believe you understand everything I 
am speaking about, you dear oli thing!” she 
went on softly, ‘'Though you can only bark 
when I ask you a question, [am sure you know 
all Tsay. What a clever dog you ars, Zonave, 
the very cleverest dog I ever met with in my 
life ; not that this fact is any great criterion [ 
own," she put in with an uplifting of the white 
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browa under her atraw hat, “ for my experieuce 
of things and people, fociuding of course the 
canlae species, Is Mmited, very, very limited, 
indeed, I confess ft; bub then ib {fs nob my 
fault, only my great misfortune, and 4 tiresome 
one toc, Still I know you are cleverer than 
moss animals, including a good many men. I 
believe you could learn any mortal thing that 
one chose to teach you—all but one Item, and 
that fs speech, You could never learn to talk, 
more’s the pity. If you cnly could bub speak, 
you would be simply perfect, you darling old 
dog,” ended Ofjve with an immense amount of 
honest conviction {n her sweet voice, 

Then she unclasped her hands from under 
her chin, and stretching out the two palms 
towards him, laid them gently on his soft hairy 
ears, holding hie head upwards between them, 

“What should I do without you, Zuave!” 
she murmured most tenderly, ‘Ab, what 
indeed! Tell me thatif you can, but you can- 
nob, because I could nob do without you at all. 
Ishopld have nothing to love, nothing to care 
for or think of, or confide in, the only frlend, 
companion I possesz, Think of It, Some would 
call me poor to have no other, I don’t grumble ; 
you are enough for me. As for swee 7 
they are rather a mistake, 1 strikes me; a vast 
deal more trouble than they are worth, Perhaps 
T ought not to express my opinion so forcibly, 
because most girls would say I was wrong ; bub 
they are a mistake, Zouave, take my word for It, 
After all, what is a aweetheart? Nothing so 
much to be proud of, I’m sure,” with a quaint 
comical expression on her red Ips; ‘‘ we don’t 
want any eweethearting, do we, old boy ? I know 
I don’t,” she added, with some force, 

Zouave wagged his tall slowly to and fro for 
the spaces of a full minute, beating it on the 
bottom of the boat after the manner of a minia- 
ture fiail. I fancy his dog’s mind was much 
exercised as to whether all this fervour proceeded 
from grief or joy, and he was not wishful to be 
completely wrong in his answer. 

“My private opinion Is that I shall never be 
married, for I shall never marry we know who, 
I'm very certain, I intend to be such a nice old 
spinster, and you'll be my faithful old love, won't 
you!’ and again she kissed the rough head, for- 
getfal for the moment that the span of a dog's 
life fs but # short one, and that when age crept 
over her Zouave would already be in hie grave 
this many a year. 

‘What a splendid Metener you are! You 
never Interrupt, contradict, or argue with me, 
I have {t all my own way, and what I tell you 
you never repeat. I can confide all my deepest 
secrete—when I have any, which {s seldom—into 
your old, sympathetic ear, and feel all the happier 
for my unburdening. Perhaps {f I had a human 
friend I could not be so certain of thelr secrecy. 
My poor little secrets, such as they are, might be 
noised abroad on the wings of the wind whea I 
least expected. But you are ae silent as the 
grave on my confesafons. Are you not?” 

One single knock of the moptall gave evidence 
of complete affirmation. 

“Come,” then put in the girl, a little more 
briskly, ‘‘we really must nob waste any more 
precious time. Or to be perfectly trathfal, I 
must not waste any more time, otherwieq poor 
old Nannete will not get her supper as we 
promised, and a promise is a sacred thing—no 
one should break {t on suy account whatever, say 
I. My tongue ie an awfal one to go on yacging, 
We will go at once, or we shall not be 
before dusk.” 

As she finished the girl reached the long oars 
lylog along the boat, and seb them In the row- 
locks ready for use. 

“ We shall not be long getting down stream, 
that’s one comfort, and {t will be much cooler by 
the time we come back. Bat heat or no heat, I 
would not disappoint Nannette for a silver crown. 
It’s sad to be old and alling, not able to enjoy 
itfe. Sometimes even [ feel oid somehow, though 
Tam only twenty. In a few more years I shall 
be getting old, Yes; and so will you, my dog. 
Ab} don't die firat, I beseech you. When you 
die I shall Indeed feel slone— quite, quite 
alone }” 


There was a sad ring fn her volce at this 


moment {nfialtely pathetic—a kind of sweet 
monotone that was pleasant to Haten to, and at 
the same time sorrowful, Pleasant because har- 
monfous, though aad, 

Then she leaned forward to loosen the.chain 
from the ring that held the boat stationary Iu the 
swiftly running stream, and in doing so raleed 
her head, glancing carelessly along the sedge- 
growa bank by the river, In that same moment 
she saw something which caused her evident 
astonishment, for she exclaimed, with quickened 
breath, — 

** Zouaye } lock, there fs someone coming along 
the bank from Pont l’Abbaye way, A 
stranger |" 

Tnetinctively the dog turned his head in the 
direction of his mistress’s eyes, and true enough 
someone was sauntering leisurely along the water- 
side from the distant village, The someone was 
a man, and, as Olive herself sald, ‘‘s stranger!” 

He carried a small water-colour box and aketch- 
book in one hand, and the other held a cigarette 
half-emoked. Every few paces he stayed his 
leisursly walk to look carefally about him, evi- 
dently trying from an artist’s point of view to fix 
upon the best and likeliest place for a good 
sketch, 

Now, the simple word “stranger” {fs always, 
more or less, one of Interest to great and small 
alike, It quickens curlosity in a harmless degree, 
and excites at the same time a certaln wonder fn 
the mind of the beholder as to who, when, where, 
and what the same may be. 

In Pont l’Abbaye this word constituted a phe- 
nomenon because of its extreme rarity. Hence 
it cannot be a matter of surprise that the girl felt 
a smell flatter of pleasant wonder at the advent 
of a strange someone on the river bank this 
August noon. It would not have been feminine 
human nature if she had not, 

“An artist, Zouave, cepend upon it!” she 
hszarded, in a low, communicative voles, noting 
the paint-box and the sketeh-book In his hand. 

Zouave raised one ear stiffly erect, and looked 
again at the coming figure. He, too, evidently 
wondered, in his canine mind, who, when, where, 
and what for it bore no slmilitude to those mas- 
culine figures which usually presented themselves 
hereaboutes in this out-of-the-world Breton coun- 
try place, He {instinctively recognised the com- 
plete and vastness of the difference at once with 
true and unerring dog sagacity. 

Here was no blouse, no sabots, no slouch hat, or 
faded berretts, such as the country round indulged 
fn, The features, too, were not cast fa the ueual 
Breton mould. 

Iustead of these types and signs of the bucolic 
race, here wae a man garbed as an Koglish gentle- 
man, whose clothes were unmistakably cut, 
who wore them as an English gentleman, and 
whose face said plainly “ true-born Briton.” 

Zouave pub the other ear up as he noted all 
this, and then he glanced at his mistress, to see 
what she was golng to say or do in the matter ; 
whether converse wae going to be held with this 
apparition, or whether he was to be regarded as a 
mere filling-iIn or adjanct of the landscape 
generally, and to be treated as such with silent 
contempt, 

“ Yes, he roust be an artist!” sald the girl as 
if in answer to the inquirlug geze bent on hers 
from her canine companion, ‘* Well, if he fs, he 
will not hurt us, and we shall not hurt him. That's 
pretty clear logic, fen’t it, my dog? So we will 
be off on our journey at once, and leave him the 
bank fn peace ; then he can sketch whatand where 
he wishes,’ and once more Olive stretched out 
her hand to loosen the chain which held the boat 
in check, ‘See, he’s coming past us, Zouave!” 
she muttered, in a lower tone ; for, Indeed, the 
stranger was close upon the little landing-stage 
by this time ; " we shall see what he’s like before 
we go!” . 

In that one sentence Olive most emphatically 
showed the woman. 

Here was a stranger—a msn—moreover, some- 
thing new and fresh in her monotonous life, and 
so she desired to see what he was like, be he 
young, old, handsome, or ugly ; and hence she 
stayed her hand, ever so little, on the chain ere 





she finally loosened it, as he passed still evenly 
and leisurely by the old wherry in the stream, 


As the man went by he glanced first at the dog, 
then at the girl. 

Had anyone asked Alan Chichester the simple 
question why he looked first at the dog, and 
afterwards at the woman, since, assuredly, by 
rights the woman should have come first, he could 
not have answered the quest‘on satisfactorily 
elther to himself or hie questioner, for reason 
failed to account for the fact. 

Instinct may possibly have warned him shat 
sweet girl-faces are dangerous things to look 
upon, and prevention certainly better than 


cure, 

Then {t would have been wiser for him not to 
have looked at all, had fnstinct advised him in 
such fashion ; for, in one look, one glance, what 
joy and sorrow may be wrought unwittingly ; 
what rapture, and, what grief, may be 
sown in one short moment! A lifetime 
of bliss and woe | 
His glance, however, was not an obtrueive ono 
in the smallest degree, nothing with which the 
sourest could gramble or cavil at, though when 
ft travelled slowly from the dog to the human 
face it rested there a little longer, perhaps, than 
was strictly necessary to the yet how 
shonld one find fault for that? Humanity wil) 
gaze at [ts own species, be sure ; and, indeed, 
to speak honestly, it was really a very pleasant, 
friendly stare, after all fs sald, 

Then the chain fell with a little splash into the 
water, and the boat swirled round {nto the fast 


running stream, as the stranger moved a few 
yards on, aud again stopped to contem- 
plate the beautiful landscape. 


lending stege, and the nestling villsge from 
t. . 
Me sanve 1” sald the girl, od they 
round the jatting bend, and she was 
the oars dexterously through the wa 
professional wrist ; “ what is your opinion of th 
stranger? Is he good, bad, or Indifterent honest, 
think you 1” 

Zouave had earefally curled himself round in 
@ great black ball at the bottom of the 
when it began to move, and see 
for discussion, He only blinked his eyes several 
timer, in a Jexy, half-hearted kind of fashion. 
Olesrly to him the subject called 
comment; what could it ma 
little mistress whether this artist were good, bad, 
or even indifferent honest } After these few lazy 
blinks he closed his eyes. 

A few more long strokes with the oars, then 
Olive sald again, — 

“Tam certain he is a gentleman ; he looked 
every inch one, Don’t you agree with me, my 
dog? Now do answer me, dear old doggie; 1b 
becomes monotonous to answer all one’s own 
questions oneself. Come now, say yes or no ab 
once, you bad boy |” authoritatively. 

Zmave unclosed his eyes, with a faint protest 
ab being disturbed from his slambers shining in 
them, and then he gave one slogle tall 
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" Ah, that means yes! So you do he 
looks like a gentleman. Well, we both 
then, and I am sure we are both quite = 
in almost a triumphant tone. Then she 
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shines, before you ssy ‘'why do we human 
creatures love?” Itis a problem hitherto un- 
worked out, a riddle unsolved, 2 will it be for 
evermore, We are powerless to answer. 

“Oh! you lazy, lazy dog!” put in Olive, re- 
proachfully the next moment, e the recum- 
bent black ball at the bottom of boat; “I 
poor ngceied ph eng nd vee gia 

on toe am saying. Stay, why 
should I call you lazy? It is nob fair of me, is 
ft '—and I won't. You shall have your nap in 

slamber and dream, 


haps the wiseacres 
only acknowledge ft ; and 
t? Dreams are sweet enough 


% realloy must be sweeter still. 
How I wish I knew!” she ended, 3 and 
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CHAPTER II. 
5b who will but what they must, by 
And can no other choose. 


Tax shadows lengthened slowly over the river 
as the noon fied away to join the past, fli 
their long branching arms acrows the flow, as 
to bar the passage of that cumbersome old 
wherry with {te human freight. Bat it sped 
brough them easily enough, propelled by the 

girl's steady aweep of the oars, 
The Odet is one of Brittany's most lovely 
tivers, winding in and out hills, rocks, meadows, 
and dales in sweet variety. From {ts source to 
the sea it is one long scene of beauty. 

Ithad already begun to widen a little as the 
boat neared fxs mouth, where {0 fell Into cheees ; 
and Olive could scent the fresh briny smell of 
ocean-wind stealing upon them even now, as 
it were giving a welcome to friends. 
he fishing hamlet of Sablette was bull. at 
unotion of the zea and river, It wasa great 
he sardine fishers, who lived in tiny 
pe ghar eragenter us hin: gg be pra 
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now and agein—seen her from child to woman; 
and she was an immense favourite with them, 
Many a time when things had gone hardly with 
them she had come witha pleasant word, smile, 
pereege just a few sous to help then: ; and agaly, 
thongh she was Engilsh born, she could chatcer 
away to them In their own tongue as fluently as 


“Yes,” she returned, frankly, with a smile, 
which showed the dimples in her cheeks, ‘I have 
come to see you again because I want something. 
I have come to beg of you." 

© What {s It you wish for! What can we poor 
ones give you! You are always welcome to what- 
ever we havo, that you know, I am sure,’ they 


sald ay pleasantly. 

** Well, I only want a few fresh sardiaes for 
Nannette; she has a great faucy for some.” 

“Ts Madame Bialee ii}, then?” asked one 
woman, with a lotle abrug, that she could not 
come herself for the fish ?’ 

“Her rheumatism is bad again, poor old 
thing! She slipped inte the mill-pool reaching 
for some water in the bucket, and caught a 


“ And so you make yourself a fish-carrier, bot 
you are always amiable in these things,” ended 
the woman, quickly. 

‘One must be something in this world, 
Manon, tien why not amiable?” sald Olive, 
smiling again. ‘‘ Well, which of you haves few 
sardines to sparsme! We heard it was a splen- 
did catch. I suppose they are oll at Carnean by 
this time?” 

'' Yes, mademoiselle; caried off at once as 
oon as landed. Ah, never did I see so many! 
Ithink millions of little ellver fish! It is a 

for us !” answered one of the group, in 
& tfal tone of voice, 

" My husband brought me a few—bui a hand- 
fa),” putin another woman, ‘' You see we ars 
glad to send all we can away; but you are vory 
welcome to them. There were but few, as I say, 
for one never keeps many for oneself, I will get 
them for you,” and she laid aside the net she 
was mending, and went Inside her little wooden, 
thatched cot, while Ojive sat down on the bench, 
and Z»mave at her fest, with calm dignity. 

The woman presently returned with a small 
bundle of sardines—about a couple of dozen— 
laid in a tloy rash-woven creel, on some freah- 
plucked grass, to keep them moist and cool. 

“T have put them In a little creel, that you 
can carry them easily, Tho grass will keep them 
cool, too, in this heat. I am sorry there are not 


ee mademoleelle, 

se oat coment 
you to me your annette 
wish for them so much, I would not 


Tt is very 


ee 
not 
have them from you.” 
“It fe nothing—nothing ab all. Nothing to 
give!” woman, placing them on 


'* You shall bave the creel back. I will bring it 
when I come again,” said Olive, rising to her feet, 
and taking up the little rush-woven basket fo her 


** Yee, when you come, that will do well enough, 
Besides, my Jean can weave some more if I need 
them, | They are usefal for the little fish some- 


times. 

Olive did not offer to pay for the sardines, for 
she knew that none of them would ever receive 
ment from her for anything like that, 

would have felt it almost like a personal 
f{nsult if she had tendered them money for what 
they gave freely as a gift, So she always took 
anything frankly enough, making {t up to them 
in some other way. Besides which, to speak 
truly, she seldom possessed money to give them. 
Her wants were few, hence she never felt 
the necessity of the possession of money in any 


degree. 

” Well, a thousand thanks, Manov, I am sure 
Nanzette will appreciate your fish immensely, 
Come, Zouave, old boy ; if you have quite fintehed 
contemplating that star-fish under your nose 
we'll be off, homeward bound,” she said, moving 
om paces towards the boat, high and dry on 


“Abt bub you are surely not going to leave 





us so soon?” chorussed the group. 


" Stay and 





talk with usa little; weare idle just now. All 
the work la over, I> cannot matter for balf an 
hour. Tell as some news!” 

** News I have none,” laughed Olive. ‘* And 
please remember that I came down with the 
stream, and I have to get home against the 
stream, which makes all the difference. I expect 
I shall be quite late enough as it is, even if I go 
now at once, To late, very likely.” 

“So that madame’s tongue will be a little 
more bitter than usual, is ib not?” queried one, 
significantly, with a little pout of her lips, 

** Very probably, Jeanne,” sasented Ollve, 
still emiling though. ‘‘So you see the necessity 
of my not staying to talk with you. Besides 
I have nothing to tell you. Sablette hears a 
gocd deal more than Poni l’Abbaye, I think, as 
& rule,” 

“Ts noademolselle going to the fé:s at Quim- 
paire? There will be grand doings fn the town 
then |? asked another, kaltting as swiftly as the 
wind while she spoke. 

“And the theatre is to be opened for the 
féte jast for that time only. Ib has been closed 
for long, but a grand compavy {is comlog to 
play. It will be splendid!” chimed in Jeanne, 
briskly. 


**) don’t suppose I am likely to go, at any 
rate,” esid Olive, with emphasts, 

* Madame of course thinks that one is going to 
perdition »traight {f one goss to a theatre. Ob! 
the folly of ix. I have no patience, As if when 
one Ia young one should nui snjoy life. Bah!” 
and Jeannie shook her cnow-white, high-starched 
cap In disgust at the bare idea. 

"T believe madame was never young, 
be like that,” eatiricaliy answered Manon. 

Their appreciation of this said madame was 
clearly at a very low ebb, 

Olive, however, answered nefther yea nor nay, 
but took ap the creel once more in her hand. 

“ Good-bye all,” she sald, with a nod of her 
pretty head, “we will have a nice little talk 
another day when I have more time to waste, 
Into the boat, my dog!” she added to Zouave, 
awaiting his orders patiently. 

“There, get in, mademolselie ; I will push the 
boat off, and a good voyage to you,” said Manon, 
following her to the water's edge. 

" Bon voyage /” echoed the rest of the group 
from thelr wooden benches, as Manon, with one 
vigorous thrust of her brawny, browa arm, set 
the wherry once more afloat. 

Olive waved her hand to them fn retarn, and 
then turned the boat’s head on [ts homeward 
journey, carrying away the fragrant sea-scent 
with her. Soon Sabiette lay behind her on the 
sea, wrapped in the gathering evening haze. 

The homeward way was far harder work than 
the outward one had been, The stream ran eo 
swiftly, but the day was cooler now, and made 
the task less arduous, 

Oilve rolled her cotton sleeves up to her 
elbow, showing two plump, soft, dimpled arms 
well shaped, and a little browned by the sun's 
kiases, 

She never thought it mattered much whether 
they were brown or not, The Idea never troubled 
her girl-mind fn the faintest degree, That they 
were at all pretty with their soft, faint tan, never 
presented itself to her Imagination. Vanity was 
not # predominant feature in Olive’s disposition 
and character. 

Having rolled up her sleeves, she thrast the 
big, shady straw hat farther back from her eyes 
to feel the evening breezs, for the sun no longer 
peered too keenly inqgulsitive Into her face, ae ft 
had done earlier In the noon. 

As she started from Sablette the sun-god was 
beginning his evening farewell to the earth, 
flooding the sky with crimson, orange, and purple 
streaks. 


It miat 


With various ray, lights up the clouds, those beautovus 
robes of Heaven 


Incessant rolled into romantic shapes, 
The of waking fancy 


Now the glow was dying out in the many-hued 
heavens, By the time Olive reached the little 
creck branching from the river the beautifal 
gloaming bad fallen, softly, eweetly, and full of 





peace. 
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“IT wonder if he is still sketching ‘"” she had 
thought at several odd moments during her row 
back agalost the stream. 

Ol course by that most ambiguous “‘he” she 
meant the artist-etranger who had been left on 
the bank, There was, in fact, no one else who 
cou'd have answered to the personal pronoun 
employed, Strange to say, she did not In this 
case appeal to Zouave on the matter. Zouave, 
ber ueual dus Achaius, wea not asked, Indeed, 
{n her loner consclousness, she was not altogether 
certain that she ought to have thought or to 
think anything about thie sald stranger at all. 

He wae only a man, jast an ordinary man, of 
more than ordinary good appearance, perhaps, to 
be strictly veraclous, good height, wel) buiir, and 
well clothed, Nothing especially out of the 
common, all thie, truly, Nothing except those 
two grey eyes. They were not common orbr, 
Olfve decided, remembering the glance from them 
as he passed by, 

Bat for those deep grey eyes she felt positively 
certain she would not have thought about him 
one bit, It fe a most excellent thing to be able 
to provide oneself with s decent excuse ab a 
moment's notice—-30 useful and comforting to 
one’s own feelings, 

Ta this case the girl made those grey eyes the 
excuse for allowing her mind to dwell on this 
stranger ; and yet even while she did so there 
wat a vague dissatisfaction with herself on that 
— account, She had never heard that quota- 

on— 


Willing, or no, who will but what they must, by 
Destiny ! 
And can no other choose. 


Had she known it she might have had a far 
better excuse for her thoughts than pair of grey 
eyes, for who can controvert destiny! It is as 
immutable ue the grave itself, 

‘Tails comes of living in Pont l'Abbaye !” she 
commented, mentally. ‘ Taere is never anything 
to think sbont all the year round out of the 
usual monotony ; consequently, when anything 
feesh does happen to sppear, one cannot help 
thinking about ft, for lack of something better 
to do.” 

As Olive reached the little landing- stage at the 
mouth of the creek she glanced along the weed- 
grown river bank with something almost akin to 
excitement; not that his atill being there sketch- 
ing would have made the smallest difference to 
her one way or another. She wonld have gone 
on her way to the mill exactly the same as usual, 
not turaing a hair's breadth fn his direction, or 
swerving from the ttle path through the 
taugle which led along the creek to the mill at 
ite head, 

Scfli for all that she was In the smallest 
measure vaguely disappointed to see that nothing 
human remained In the places where he had been, 
Toe bank was vacant, empty, bereft of the 
eketcher—the stranger had vanished, 

** Ho's gone, Z.uave!” sald Olive aloud, asshe 
shipped the oare In the boat. “ Grey eyes has 
departed. He has sketched his sketch, and the 
river will see bim no more. Well, we don’t care 
two plas, old boy, do we }"’ she added, stepping 
out of the boat, and refastening it to the fronring 
on shore. ‘ He’s nothing to us, so why should 
wecare ! We don’t, my dog, do weit" Bat she 
carefully scanned the bank all the same while she 
spoke. But he resily was not there. Nothing 
human marred the beantifal solitude in the 
gloaming. 

‘Here, Zouave! carry the creel like a good 
dog. This side now, hold 1b jast here;” and she 

put her hand where his mouth shorid go, He 
took it obediently, wagging his tafl-tuft to and 
fro with a plesenrabie motion. 

The girl waited a moment at the water’s edge, 
then she sald, meditatively, — 

‘*] wonder what part of the river he did 
eketch? You and I will go and look, I expect 
it’s that bend opposite, with the Tourelle in the 
distance, Most artlets like that view best. We 
saw one take {i two years ago, didn’t we, my 
dog! And an awfni mess he made of fb, too; 
not a bit ike the real thing, not half so lovely. 
We'll satlefy our cariceity before we go, Zouave,” 
she ended, walking alow!y along the bank to the 


place where the sketcher bad been but so lately, 
avd then stopping short. 

Zouave might with every justice have given 
Olive the “ retort courteous,” and avowed that it 
was her curiosity alone which required any #atis- 
fying. For bis » he did not care two brass 
plus for efther sketcher or the view which had 
been sketched. He might aleo justly have given 
her a gentle reproof for drogging his name into 
this question of the hour, since he himself felt no 
curfosity desirous of being satisfied, It cen 
really and truly all on her side ; but he follo 
after obedfently e » holding the handle of the 
rush creel firmly in his mouth. 

** Yee ! my dog, ft is the view I thought, anda 
very lovely view too! I only hope he has painted 
ib well—nob smudged it in anyhow like that 
dreadful impostor did two years ago! What an 
awfal daub it was! Do you remember how you 
and I looked over his shoulder while he was doing 
it, and how he sent us off like a pair of nanghty 
children? Perhaps we were then, two summers 
ago. This one to-day looked as If he really could 
paint though. Heavens !” she brokein abruptly, 
in accent of self-condemnation, “'I will not think 
about him any more. It’s perfectly ridiculous of 
me. Zouave, fan’t it?” 

Zousve’s eyes certainly sald yee quite plainly, 
but his tall never moved a « breadtb. 

“Ido not know why I feel so curious about 
him,” mused the girl, gazing over the water in 
the dim gloaming, and the shadows had quite 
covered the river now. “It must be those grey 
eyes ; {t cannot be anything else. I’m ashamed 
of my curiosity and of myself too. I'll banish 
the obnoxious subject at once and for ever from 
my mind, How late it’s getting ! what a wigging 
we shall get, Z uave! I tremble in my shoes at 
the bare thought of it. Come, right-about face, 
and for home.” 

So saying Olive turned round, the dog moving 
with her ; suddenly she stopped short. 

" Zonave!” she sald, Ina low tone of intense 
excitement, " grey eyes bas left something behind 
him, Look!” and atoopiog, she picked 1b up 
from the long grass at her feet. 


(To be continued.) 








Tee heaviest Qaeen is Margherita of Italy, 
‘the Pearl of Savoy.” She turns the scales abd 
176 1b., but her height, 5 ft, 5in,, enables her to 
“carry off” her stoutness and to preserve the 
carriage of a fine woman. Her waist measure- 
ment of 28{n. and her bush measurement of 
40 in. show that, despite her advancing years, 
she atili retains a queenly figure. Her noble 
profile still gives evidence of the beauty which 
she possessed as a girl, 

Tue topaz ts called the stone of gratitude, and 
the old Roman books record the following legend 
from which the stone derives this attribute : 
The blind Emperor Theodosius used to hang a 

razen gong before bis palace gates and alt beside 
it on certain days, hearing and putting to rights 
the grievances of any of his subjects, Those 
who wished for his advice and help had but to 
sound the gong, and immediately admission into 
the presence of Czesar'was obtained. One day a 
great snake crept up to the gate and struck the 
brazen gong with her colle, and Theodosius gave 
orders that no one should molest the creature 
and bade her tell him her wish, The snake bent 
her crest low!y in homage and stralghtway told 
the following tale :-—- 

Her nest wae at the base of the gateway tower, 
and while she had gone to find food for her 
young brood a strange beast covered with sharp 
needies had invaded her home, killed the nest- 
lings and now held possession of the little 
dwelling. Would Cs:sr grant her justice} The 
etaperor gave orders for the porcupine to be 
slatn and the mother to be restored to her deso- 
late nest. Night fell, and the slee world had 
forgotten the emperor’s kindly , but with 
the early dawn a great serpent glided into the 
palace, up the steps and {nto the royal chamber 
and laid upon each of the emperor’s closed eye- 
lide a glearaing topaz. When Emperor Theodo- 


eins awoke, be found he was no longer blind, for 





the mother snake had pald her debt of gratitude. 
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FACETLA, 


OLp Skicnem reaily lost all his money, didn’t 
be?” “Yes; his bankruptcy was a failure,” 

NEVER allude to a dressmaker as Mise Sew and 
Sew. 

Frenp: “ Hello, Jinks, how is your cold!” 
Jinks (hoarsely); ‘* Which one }” 

“ Anz you sure she will ame the poor one 1” 
Yes ; he Is the only one who refuses to consult 
ner father.” 

A: "Your smoking-room is beautifully 
arranged.” Mr. Henpeck ; “ Yea ; if only I were 
allowed to smoke in {t.”’ 

Hen Morusr: “ Don’t you find Jack Wheeler 
rather rovgh!” Trix: Yes, mamma, Aad 
yet he says he shaves every day.” 

“You musb have perseverance,” said the young 
physician's friend. “ No,’ was the reply, '* what 
I want is patiente.” 

‘* Yxs,” said the dentist, “I have a pullin the 
best soolety, You see, I know how to fill vacan- 
cles, and my work {s in everybody’s mouth.” 

Hozss: ‘ Well, how ls the new cook getting 
on?” Mes. Hobbs: “She's getting on her 
things preparatory to leaving.” 

Fiossrz : *' Didn’t you feel it terribly when 
your engagement was broken?” ‘ Yes; and I 
had another dreadful blow the same day—my 

new dress came home and didn’t fit.” 

Wire: “*I'm tired to death. Been having the 
baby’s picture taken by the Instantaneous pro- 
cesr.” Hasband: ‘' How long did it take?” 
Wife : “ About four hours.” , 

Taamp: “Pardon me, bat have you seen sd 

policeman!” Pedestrian: ‘'No” Tramp 
: Not Then will you please be kind wien to 
hand me your purse and your watch?” 

Mr. Nicerg.10 (cautiously): ‘‘ Why are you 
so cold and distant!" Sweet Girl (quietly) : 
“The fire has gone out, and this sofa is too 
heavy for me to move up to your chair.” 

He (fishing for loving protestations): ‘‘ My 
angel, I do not believe Iam worthy to be your 
husband.”’ She (shoughtfully ) : if That's jast 
what my mother zays,” 

Hz: “Nellie, jast look at that man over 
there. 3 don’t think I ever saw any one so 
plair.” She: “Hush, dear; you forget your- 
self, 


"Loox here!” said an excited man to a druggist. 
"You gave morphine for quinine this morning.” 
“Te that 001” sald the druggist. “Then you 
owe me sixpence.” 

Wire’ (emphatically): ‘‘I can’t put it off 
another week. We must clean house.” Has- 
band (coaxingly): ‘No, don’t Let's touch a 
match to the place and begio fresh.” 

“Wat fs your idea of a statesman!” 
“H'm ; well, « statesman fs a politiclan who gets 
what he wants without letting bis own party 
know how he got 1b.” 

‘*Pawats the matter wid yex, Regan! Yez 
look hurted.” “Faith! Lasht noight Ol tould 
Casey phwat Ol thought av him, an’ ut appears 
he thought worse av me,” 

“Now, honestly, Maud, didn’t Jack propose 
lasb 1” “Why, y-ees! But how did 
you guess?” “I noticed that you didn’t have 
that worried look this moruing.” 

Sympatoemic Morner: “I can’t understand 
why you should have so much trouble with your 
wife, Perhaps she only married you to Please 
her parents.” Son: “Notmuch, She tsn’c that 


*'I] must have been a fool when I married,” 
said little Tompkyne, glaring fiercely at his wife. 
“Certainly, my dear,” said Mrs, cee 934 
sweetly. ‘It couldn't come on so badly all in 
two yeare, could ib?” 

‘IT am golpg to a masquerade ball this even- 
ing, and I wand an opriate dress,” he sald 
to the costumier, “ > is your business?” 
“Oh, I'm _ — A “ then you'd } pany 
puton a of pumps and go disguised as a 
waterfall.”’ 


Mrs. Srinss: “ Where is the money you have 
been saving for a rainy day?” Mr. Spinks: 
“In the Neverbreak Savings Bank.” Mrs. 
Spinks: ‘ Well, give me a cheque for eome of 
it, I want a new waterproof,” 


Frisyp: “I know you are a proud and happy 
father, and I’ve no doubt that baby ls a regular 
cherub, and all that ; bat I don’t see why you 
need hold your head quite so high.” Young 
Father : ‘‘ That's to keep from dropping asleep. 


Mrs. Nasor: “ And go the doctor ordered you 
to give your husband whisky for his rheumatism. 
Does itseem to do him any good!” Mrs, Next- 
door; ‘‘ John says fb does him lots of good, but I 
notice the pains come upon him more frequently 
than ever. ” 

*'Sour!” anid the walter. ‘‘ Yes, sic ; there's 
consommé and a purée of beans, Which will you 
have?” “TI said soup,” eald the unsophisticated 
young man ; “I don’t want none of yer konsoml, 
and I don’t want no purled beans, Soup, doe you 
heari Soup!” 

Crockery Deaier: ‘ Yes, we always put one 
good pitcher in every basket of cracked ones,” 
New Clerk: “What's that for?” Crockery 
dealer: “ Why, blockhead, the woman who gets 
the good pitcher sends In a lot of other women 
who buy the cracked pitchers.” 

THEATRICAL Manacer: “ Rush off and engage 
the heroine of that fashionable divorce scandal 
for next seszon. ‘Tell her we'll furnish the play, 
and wardrobe, and-—- ” Assistant: ‘Too late. 
The editor of a magazine has already started her 
to writing ®& novel.” 

“Tsn't the weather uncertain?” exclaimed 
the man with a cold. ‘'I don’t know,” an- 
swered the ungenlal acquaintance, “I haven't 
been able to make up my mind yest whether {t's 
the weather that’s uncertain or the weather 
expertr.” 

Mas. Newtywap: “Iwas going tohave some 
sponge-cake ae a surpriee for you, dear, but I 
confess it is a failure,” M+. Newlywed: ‘ What 
was the matter?” ‘Mrs, Newlywed: '‘I don’s 
know for sure, but I think the druggist sent me 
the wrong kind of sponges.” 

Wabash (atthe club): “ Oh, by the way, I’ve 
got a good story to tell you, old man, I'm sure 
I never tola it to you before,” Dearborn : “You 
are positive it’s a good one, areyou!” Wabash: 
“Oertainly; I——” Dearborn (resignedly) ; 
“Go yom | "then. You never told tt to me.” 

Mana: “What fs Willie crying about}” 
Bridget: “Shure, ma’am, he wanted to go across 
the street to Tommy Green’s.”” Mamma : “ Well, 
why didn’t you let him go?” Bridget: “ They 
were havin’ charades, he sald, ma’am, and I 

wasn't sure as he’d had ’em yet.” 

Coat MegrcHant: "I say, Preminm, I want 
to insure my coal-yard sgainet fire. Whet’s the 
cost of a policy for £1,000?” Ineurance Agent ; 
‘*What coal is fo? Same kind you sent me 
last?” Merchant: ‘‘ Yes, it ia.” Agent: " Ob, 
I wouldn’t tneure it if I were you; it won's 
barn!” 

A msn recently applied at one of the regi- 
mental dezéte for admission into the army. It 
was seen, however, that the man had a cork leg, 
so, of course, he was refused. ‘The officer ur 
that he would be ueeless, inasmuch as he would 
be unable torun. “ Oh!” replied the man, ‘I 
thought you didn’t want men who ‘run’!” 

De Smogern: “Do you know, my dear, an 
eminent scientist hae discovered that tobacco 
arrests the development of bacteria!” Wife: 
“ Does it really? You wouldn't want your little 
wife to be eaten up ty thoze horrid bacteria, 
would you, dear } pace cj] your other pipe ? 
I'll become a smoker myzel 

. Morusr (at 6 whys ed “Why didn’t you 
accompany Mr, Nicefello out to supper!” Sweet 
Girl: “I prefer to go with papa.” Mother: 
"Mr, Nicefello is devoted to you, and seemed 
much dejected by yourrefusal. I thought you— 
er—rather liked bim.’’ Sweet Girl (olushing): 
“Ido.” Mother: “ Then why didn’t you go cut 
to supper with him?” Sweet Girl: ‘* Well, if 
you must know, it’s because I'm ravenously 





hungry.” 


An officer, {uspecting the regimental kits in a 
certain barrack-room, said to a private: '‘ Now, 
Private Smith, have you a complete kit!” *' Yes, 
alr.” *'Is every article furnished with buttons!” 
“No, air.” “No! Explain yourself, sir! Tell 
me what article ts lacking buttons.” ‘' Well. air, 
my towel has no buttons on ib)” The cfficer 
amiled, and passed on to the next man, 


Mp. Scrimrrs: "I asked your daughter a very 
important question lash night, and ehe referred 
me to you.” Old Gent: ‘Humph! What did 
youask her!” ‘‘I asked her !f she’d marry 
me.” ‘Well, she won't.” ‘‘Eh? Has she sald 


I don’t believe she would have bothered herself 
about me if she had really wanted you.” 


Jmunks: “ Minke’s wife fe a ralghty clever little 
woman, If there were mere women like her 
there would bo fewer divorces. She knows 
how to keep the domestic machinery runnlog 
smoothly, Did youn hear what she gave her 
hueband for a Christmas present?” Binks: 
"No, what was Ji}” Jinke: '* A big leather- 
covered box containing 150 000 collar buttons,” 


As she paused for breath he started for the 
door. **Where are you going?” she asked. 
** 1 am going to telegraph to Marcon!,’’ he replied, 
"and tell him that after he has perfected his 
wireless telegrapby there fs another field of mucb 
the same nature for him to Invade.” ‘ What Is 
ft?” she demanded, ‘‘I want him to devote 
his Intellect to the Invention of a voiceless 
curtain lecture,” 


“No, mamma,” sobbed the unhappy young 
wife. ‘* George dosen't love me, I found it out 
last night,” ‘Ob, my poor child,” the mother 
exclaimed, “‘ what has happened? Ah, I eee ib 
allf You found a letter fn his pocket!” “It 
wasn’t that,” the miserable young woman 
answered ; ‘he came home and told me that he 
had his life insured.” ‘‘Well$” ‘* Well, if he 
really loved me, wouldn’t he have had mine 
Insured instead of selfishly going and having all 
this protection put upon himself,” 

A WELL DRESSED man entered a florist’s shop 
the other day, threw down a coin, and said he 
wanted some flowers to take home. He waz 
quite unsteady, evidently tapering off a epres, 
and the fi»wers were apparently intended as a 
domestic peace offeriog. The florist picked ont 
a dczsn chrysanthemums, and the caller etarted 
to leave. At the door he hesitated. "I eay,” 
he sald, thickly, "what’s these flowers called {” 
“ Ohrysanthemums.” The castomer shook his 
head. “ Gotter have something easier,” he said. 
* Giame a dozen roses,” 

THovaH It was his misfortune, and not his 
fanlt, that he etuttered, {tb was amasfog to hear 
him in a love paseage. ‘' Do you really, really 
care 80 very much for me, darling?” she softly 
queried. “ Dad—dud—does a dud—dud—dad 
—duck—cuc—cuc—care for water, sus-—sus— 
aweet? Indeed I dud—-dud—do, dad—dad— 
darling! You are the one pup—pup—priceless 
pup—pup—pearl auiong pup—pup—pearlr, pup 
—pup—Polly? You are que—que—queen of my 
heart, dud—-dad—darling! The pup—pop— 
power that bab—bub—bends ma like » reed—at 
thy faf—fuf—feet,’’ And she apparently belisved 
him. 

“Jones {se a terribly ignorant man.” ‘' What 
makes you think that!” ‘* Why, I was talking 
with him the other night on the subject of music, 
and {t turned out that he actually didn’: know 
the difference{between a sonata and s symphony.’ 
“ He didn’t!” ‘It’s a positive fact, And yet 
Jones had always Impressed me as being a rather 
well-informed man.” ‘Ob, woll, I expect thero 
are others who don’t know the difference between 
asonata andasymphony. To tell the truth, I 
don’t myself.” “ My dear fellow} You must be 
joking.” “Never more serfous In my life.” 

eli, well. I should never have believed that 
poeaibte In the nineteenth century, too)” 
"* Well, I don’s, and I am not ashamed to confess 
my Ignorance, What is the difference!” “ Well 
—er—er-—it's like this, A—er—sonata, yon 
know—I mean a symphony—Great Scott! Is fb 





twelve o'clock already? You must excuse me. 
Fact le, I'm fn an awful harry.” 


sol” “No; bat from what I know of the girl, . 
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‘SOCIETY, 


On Thursday, May $:d, at 130, a matinés 
will be held at the Palece Theatre, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, In ald of “Panch’se” fund for 
the Hospital for Sick Calldren (Great Ormond 
Street, W.C.). A most attractive programme 
has been arranged, and many leadlog London 
artistes will appsar. The latest war pictures will 
be displayed on the Biograph, and the unrivalled 
Palace Orchestra will perform under the direction 
of Mr, A. Piumpton, Apart from this, the 
cause readily lends itself to general sympathy, 
owing to the excellent management and splendid 
resnita attained by the Hospital Committee, and 
it fe sad to think thie splendid {institution (which, 
by the way, owes fs existence to Charles Dickens) 
should now be in desperate need of fands, Some 
idea of the good work done by this hospital may 
be galoed from the fact that over 2.000 in-patients 
were treated Inst year. ‘Every little helpe,” 
and any eubseription, however smal!, will bs 
gratefally received if sent to ‘ Panch’s ” Office, 
Bouverle-atreet, London, W.C, 

THE Kalser ts going to present the Saltan with 
& monumental foanteain ce:igned after his own 
ideas by a Garman architect. When ready this 
fountain will be srected in one of the squares of 
the Tarkish capital, 

THE Dake and Dachess of York will probably 
return to Sb, James's Palaca for the season early 
fn the second week of May, The Dake and 
Dachess will spend the Whivssuntide holidays at 
Sandringham, proceeding thence to ot Park 
on & vielt to the Dake and Dachess of Connaught 
for Ascot Racer, 

THe Tsar has given his consent to the betrothal 
of the Grand Duchess Helene Viadimirowna of 
Rasale to Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, and it is 
expected that the engagement will be made 
public very shortly. Prince Ferdinand, who is at 
present staying at San Remo, fs able to pay 
frequent visits to Beaulieu, where the Grand 
Dachess Helene ts at present Uving with her 
mother, 

THs Prince and Princess of Wales will probably 
pase the Whitsuntide holidays fm Parts, leaving 
Marlborough Honse on the evening of Friday, 
Jans ist, The P.ioce would return to London 
in time for Ascot Races, which will begin this 
year on Tuesday, June 12:b, but the Princess 
might very likely satay on in Paria for a few days 
fonger, as the King of Denmark will then be 
abere. 

PRINCE AND Parncess Lovis or Barrensera 
have taken up their residence at Frogmore Lodge, 
near Windsor, which has been lent to them by the 
Qaeen for six months, Princess Louls Is to 
accompany the Qasen to Balmoral shortly before 
Woltsontide, bat she will return to Frogmore 
for Ascot race week, and is to receive visits 
during the summer from Prines and Pcincess 
Francie Joseph of Battenberg and the Countess 
von Erbach-Schoaberg. 

Tue Q een of the Netherlands will arrive at 
Overhof, near Coburg, on May 15th for a stay of 
four weeks, Daring her sojourn fn Germany 
ber Majesty will take the opportunity of visiting 
her great-uncle, the Grand Dake of Saxe-Weimar, 
at the Wartburg or at Weimar, and she will 
also have a mesting with the German: Emperor 
and Empress, most probably at.Potedam. Qaeen 
Wuhelmtna sent an autograph letter of sympathy 
to Madame Joubert on hearing of her husband's 
decease, in which she expressed her deep sorrow at 
the death of the brave Goneral. 

Tus Queen of the Netherlands and her mother, 
Queen Exma, are to leave The Hague early in 
May for the season, when they will neces ou 
their annual visit to Germany. 2 2een Wilhelmina 
and Queen Emma iutend to pase three weeks at 
Oberhof, in the Tauringian Forest, and they will 
visit the King and Qieen of Wiictemberg at 
Stuttgart and the Princess of Waldeck-Pyrmont 
at Arolsen, The Dachess of Albany and her 
children are to spend a month in Holland daring 
the summer, when they will be the guests of the 
#wo Queens at the beanvifal Cofiiteau of Soestdyk, 
fn Gaelderland, which is tamous for its fine 
gardens and vast beech-forest, 





STATISTIOS. 


Toe population of China {is estimated at 
808 000,000, 

Tae area of Africa fe eleven “and a half 
millions of square miles. 

More than 75 per cent. of the trade of 
Egypt is with Btleh possessi one, * 

France has more persons over sixty years of 
ege thau any other country; Ireland comes 
next, 


Tux cemeteries around London cover 2.000 
acres, and the land they cccapy represents a 
capltal of £20,000,000. 

Great Britain owns 355 000 square “miles in 
the west of Africa, 960.000 in the south and 
south-east, and 1,255,000 square miles fn British 
East Africa. 





GEMS, 
Por your strength in your fight Instead of 
In your challenge. \ 


Every life touches many other lives, Let 
us move more softly through the world lest our 
touch be a harsh and hurtful touch, 

Lire strikes many an unheeded, propheilc 
little note, A word, a trivial happening, gives 
hint, like a theme fn music, of something that 
is to be more or less recurrent all the way 
along. 

Every individaal has the first right to his 
individuality. Few persons would dispute this, 
and yet few act as though they believed ft, 
They talk about moulding the character of the 
child, which means to press him into some 
man-made form, and so force upon him a 
fictitious ind{viduality, But to give a child his 
first right ia to ald him to develop, to gow. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Mixt Savcer--Well wash some fresh mint. 
Pick the leaves off the stalks, chop them vary 
finely. You require about two tablespoonfule. 
Pat them ia the tureen with one and a half 
tableepoonfule of castor sugar. Let this etand 
about half an hour, then pour on a quarter of a 
pint of good vinegar. Stir ft weil, and let it 
stand for two hours it possible, to allow the 
vinegar to get well flavoured, If mint sauce is 
scarce, use mint vinegar. 

Porrep Sarmps —Chooss shrimps as large as 
possible, Shell them, You will require one 

measured after they are shelled. Pour 
four ounces of cutter into a saucepan, and let Ib 
melt ; then add the shrimps, one blade of pounded 
mace, and cayenne to taste, Heat the shrimps 
gradually in the butter, taking care they do not 
boll, Then place the mixture in clean, dry pots, 
and when cold cover it with clarified butter. 
This keeps {0 alrtight, and so ib will keep longer 
than io otherwise would, 

Macaront A LA Boroans. — Ingredients: 
Half a pound of macaroni, two pounds of spinach, 
one gill of brown sauce, two ounces of grated 
Parmesan cheese, pspper and salt. Break the 
macaroni in about one inch long, throw it 
into fast b salted-water and boll till tender, 
Having carefully picked over and washed the 
splaach, put ft In a pan with two tablespoonfals 
of water and boll till soft, keeping it well stirred ; 
then dralo off all water, pressing {t well, and rab 
through a hair or fine wire sieve. Now mix {b 
with brown sauce. Put a layer of macaronl in 
@ fireproof dish, then a layer of spinach, next a 
good sprinkling of cheese, and dust over a littie 
pepper and salt, Continue theee layers, having 
cheese at the top. Pata cover on the dish and 
bake fo a hot oven for about half an hour. Serve 
at once in the dish in which it was cooked. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Is proportion to lie siz», Great Britain hae 
elght times as many railways as the Ualted 
States. 


Aprssian wells have a daily period of ebb and 
flow, lke the ocean tides, only the process {a 
reversed, 


Tue tonic qualities of sea alr ars due to » third 
of a graio of salt per cubic yard and a trace of 
fodine, 


IssTesD of an engagement ring, the Japanese 
lover gives his sweetheart a pisce beautifal ailk 
for her sash, 


A cANaL connecting the Mediterranean with 
the Red Sea existed as early as 600 before 
the Christian era, Ite length was ninety-two 
miles, 


A vorsicy savant bas declared that a most 
prevalent cause of hysterla In women fs high- 
hesled ehoes, and that if the ot jectiomable boots 
are abandoned the hysteria will cease, 


Promotion in the Ruselan Army fs exceed- 
ingly slow. It takes from six to séven years 
for a captain to become a lieatenant-colonel, 
and four for a liewbenant-colonel to become a 
colonel. 


Ix the neighbourhood of the Gold Const 
monkeys ars now almoib extinct, and last year 
the colony could collects only 67,660 monkey 
skins, whereas four years sgo 165,405 skins were 
exported. 


Tur Tarkish woman Is marriageable at the 
age of nine years, and by Tarkish law, ff 
married, she is compelled to manage her own 
property, and dispose of two-thirds of her for- 
tune, 


THE famous Alpine plant the edelwelsa is to 
be protected by law ia the Austrian Alps. The 
removal of the plant by the roote and ite sale 
fo large quantities are now forbidden by Royal 
decree, 


Owow each year, ou Ita last night, the thousands 
of Havgarians of New York reproduce a small 
corner of thelr fatherland fn one of the large 
assembly-halle, and give themzelves up to games 
and other pleasures. 

Tue sheep possesses a less degree of nervous 
energy than the horse, ox, or pig; but it ls 
capable of enduring great extremes of heat and 
cold with less inconvenience, and posseases a more 
vigorous digestion than those animals. 

Tre smallest and oldest sect In the world Is to 
be found in the small city of Nablas, in North 
Palestine, ‘Shey number about 150 soulr, and 
have defied the ravages of war, poverty, and 
oppression for 3,000 years. 

Some of the natives of Austraila have a queer 
idea of beanty. They cut themselves with shells, 
keep the woands open for a long time, and when 
they heal huge scars are the result, These scars 
are deemed highly ornamental. 

As Interesting calculation bas been made 
which ghows that a pound of good coal equals 
the work of one man for one day. One square 
mile of a seam of coal only foar feet deep would 
exceed the work of 1,000,000 men for twenty 
years. 

Tusre are several kinds of farms, profitable 
ones, too, of which little mention Is made to the 
public. Many herbs are grown on farms devoted 
to them, and they are a product not overdone by 
growers. In New York are acres devoted to the 
growth of peppermint, In Illinois are farms 
where the castor bean is raleed for the castor of! that 
ft contains. Many farme which have loss their 
productiveness could be made to grow sage, cat- 
nip, thoroughwort, and the other vegetable 
necessities of the pharmecopoia, Tals bueiness 
is one of the few that fs not ruined by com- 
petition, Rowse farms are to be found fn different 
sections of the country, and there is aweetness in 
thie method of earning s livelihood, although that 
ia not all there ts in it by a good deal, In Oalli- 
fornia some rose farms are carried on to raise 
roses for rose jelly. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. K.—Yes, write and ask for the information, 

P. L—A general is higher in rank than a major- 
general. 

Atwrx.—No, but you can see them at the British 
Museum, 


RB. K.—The almanac date for beginning of spring is 
2let March. od ¥ 

Lavagir.—You had better get a proper will drawn u 
by a solicitor. ¥ 

4. J.—A “neuropath” means a person of extremely 
nervous temperament. 

Puzz_eD,—The name of the famous defender of Mafe- 
king is pronounced Bayden-Powell. 

Dovstrot.—Every machine you mention is thoroughl: 
good and possesses the qualities for value. .j 

L 8.—On the “ Royal Standard” there is the Irish 
harp, the Scottish lion, and the three Mons of Bngland, 


8. P.—It is a Sat with +4 + a 
alone ; sometimesa prepared chalk 
to the breadcrumbs. 24 passa 
Nxsta.—By all means give up all idea of the stage. 
We are imtidont ee letter that it would only 
disappointmen 
S bot plese. The tondasty joe cumptain of oot 
ency you com: 
depends on the quality of the garment. 
Herry.—To remove grease marks from wall- 
try in first place rubbing with stele bread, dsoning 
always one way, or dab with ber zoline. 
Fcrorniz-—-Stains in carpets may be removed 
rabbing the part with a lemon cut in half, and at cea 
time dabbing with a soft cloth held in the other hand. 
Faitz.—There is nothing improper in friends of the 
ees Sees: sally need 
r agagar any other g@ than ordinary friend- 
Atraep —What you should say in reply to the toast of 
ony am Re meg em er ee 
man who proposes toast ; on point you give 
as no information. 1 sti: 
Cowstast Reapzr.—Flies will be kept from dis 
figuring picture and mirror frames by brushing these 
tm which onions have been boiled. 


over with the 
This does no injury to the frames. 

Vera.— Nearly all varieties of Sepang. > saree in 
a curry. Its preparation is sim a white 


ple, 
sauce and flavour with curry der, after having 
added the fish picked im coarse bits, 
L. V.—Very often time eradicates them, but not 
always. You must avoid or drinking an 
at all indigestible, and be never to use violen’ 
friction to the face. Bathe in cool water. 
Trovs.epv.—You are not lable for income-tax if r 
income does not exceed £160 per annum. If pen tows 
charged wrongly, apply to the Inland Revenue 


authorities for remission of money paid. 

a’ R—The cottage om al Ny ge faa 
et oe @ corner room, 

never flat wall, 


, it may be whitened again through being soaked 

water, then to the lightin a closed glass 

case. Ivory never be laid in the sun or on a 
mantelpiece. 


Wornrizp.—It depends entirely the young lady's 

general disposition ;f she a nataraly undemonstrative 
would account’ for her reticent behaviour ; but it 

nape be J no means indicates any want of real affee- 
on part. 


8S. H —No length of desertion by either husband or 
wife allows of either withou 


Noza.—You must surely be aware of the fact that 
6very one, in a more or less d {fe affilcted in the 
same manner when out in the and that your 





atten seie'e and, to avoid 

the eyes in every ble way, wear 

&c. Rub vaseline very into the edges of 
and by any chance whatever rub 


: 
| 
: 





Worrizp Hovsewire.--Grimy-looking matting is a 
household horror, and few people, except the absolute 
manufacturers, know how to keep it in good condition, 
Bot a good wash with water in which bran has been 

or in weak salt and water, will speedily restore 
it to tte condition, if it be afterwards well 
dried a cloth. 


Gerravuvr.—To clean hair brushes, put half a tea- 
spoonfal of Hquid ammonia ina quart of cold water, 
let the bristles of the brush soak in it for a few 

when all dirt will be removed. Take care 
of the brush does not become wet. Hair 
brushes should never be washed in hot water, as it 
bristles to become soft. 


Exsis.—White shawls and flannels which have become 
by hanging them in & barrel 
or deep box containing some small bits of sulphur 
on which a liitie methylated spirita have 
been led, then set fire to. See that the clothes 
the flame. Cover all with a blanket, and 
continue for twenty minutes, turning goods once. 


Grratp.—A method of renovating brown leather Is 

the following : Take four ounces of yellow ochre, half a 

of sweet o!], and mix them well together. 

To add four ounces of pipeclay and_one ounce of 

. on the whole suffictent boiling water to 

make acream. Spread the mixture when cold on the 
leather, and when dry rub it In well and brush it o ff. 
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MODDER RIVER. 
Mex have parang me the Moddcr River, 


au ounces of butter just melted in the oven, and half 
orum the same of chopped 

pn oS ee . Mix well 

Dip each to mixture, then place it 


elx raw oysters through a sieve into it; mace an 
cayenne wae Se added ; serve boiling hot. It 
makes for persons. 

Bresire.— half s canful of mushrooms with the 
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Dosious —As the bridegroom is a relation,and the bride 
ia quite unknown to you, we should suggest your send 
ing the wedding present to his address, and he will 
send it on to the home of the bride’s mother, so that it 
can be exhibited with the rest of the presents at the 
wedding 


AWEWaARkvd.—You cannot make yourself gracefo) by 
thinking about it. If you are really as awkward as you 
say, you had better go im for gymuastics and fencing 
It is not a bit of good for your mother to be alwaye 
telling you to hold yourself better: what you want is 
physical training. 


Tosy.—We fear it is quite impossible for you to 
prevent dreams; they are a natural accompaniment te 
a night's rest. Of course, if you are affiicted with 
nightmares and bad dreams, that Js another matter 
and is probably indicative of a bad state of health. You 
should be carefal not to eat indigestible food befor< 
retiring to reat, and we ahvuld say it would be well fox 
you to see a doctor. 

Ma Bettr.—lIt ts oxcoedingly difficult to judge 
whether a face is pretty or not without secing it; from 
your description it should be little short of perfect, but 
éven though a person has perfectly shaped features and 
beautiful colouring, it is not necessarily a pretty face ; 
#0 much depends upon expression that many people 
with irregular features and not particularly good com- 
plextons can be far more attractive, if only they have a 
bright and pleasing expression. 

Towonant.—Whether you take «ffi your gloves at 
afternoon tea or not entirely depends on whet you eat. 
It has nothing to do with your going by invitation or 
not, as it is simply this :—If you are eating anything 
which would soil your gloves, such as hot buttered tonst, 
or hot teacakes, you would naturally take off your 
right-hand glove, so as not to spollit. If you choose « 
dry biscuit, or anything else which would not burt 
your gloves, you could keep them on, of course. 


Miszraniy.—The best way to overcome your difficulty 
is by a stern determination not to feel abeshcd or ehy 
when in conversation with people. Try to lose all seif- 
consciousness, and try to feel juet ne much at ease as 
you wonld be talking with your own fclks at home, Do 
not think on your defect—that will only make {t worse, 
arid you have no cause to make yourself miserable about 
it. You must not expect to see your answer in next 
Lonpox Reapsr to receipt of your letter 54 fortnight 
must always elapse before an auswer to a query can 
appear. 

C. B.—Dust the whole plece carefully then with tho 
point of your firat finger, occasionally moisten with » 
very littie water; rub along the ribbed stripes of the 
right side, bearing a little heavily where the apote are ; 
finish one stripe at a time, turn it over, and do the 
seme slong that ve at the wrong alde, and so continue 
till you have rub’ outallthe spots While doing av 
above the fabric should lie on «4 soft cloth or flannel 
covered with a soft sheet. If this is not sofficient, and 
the spots will not stir, you might try pure aloohe? 
diluted with water ; havea plece of fine flannel ove: 
your finger ; occasionally moisten with the alcobol, and 
proceed as above, but the plain water is safest. 


Iw Wasnt of Apvice.—There is no doubt that a sea- 
faring life has many disadvantages and drawbacks, and 
unless there is a very strong inclination for it it is well 
to be avoided. But it ts always a good plan, if possible, 
to allow a boy to have one voyage, and let him dete: 
mine for himself whether the life is all hia fancy 
painted ft. In the majority of cases, euch trials have 
the ¢ffect of curing any great desire on the part of 
@ youth for the sea, but where it happens that 
i¢ merely confirms bim in his choice of making bis 
living, then {t is mere foolishness to try and prevent it, 
as he doubtless compass his object nooner or later 
bean permission, if he cannct obtain his wish 


Aweition.--We can only recommend you to put such 
dreams out of your head; it would be nothing 
short of madness to filing up a good situation “ to try 
your lack on the stage.” You would have luck, indeed, 
if you succeeded In getting on the boards at all, and, in 
all probability, you would have had plenty of time to 
regret your rash step Jorg before you attained even so 
much success. Of course, if you really have exceptional 
talent, and are fortunate enough to get a hearing from 
a th manager, there ie just the chance that he 
=To give you a trial, but such cases are very rare, 
and there are many professional actresses and actors, 
too, a find it almost impossible to obtain engage- 
men 
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Au Back Nomwepers, Parvs and Vorumes are lo 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 470 is Now Ready, price Sixpence, 
post free, Eightpence. Also Vol. L f., bound ta 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Tux INDEX ro Vou. LXXITI. i now Beady} Price 
One Penny, post-tree, Three-balfpence. 


Aut Lerrers TO BE ADDRESSED TO THE Boiron 
or Lowpos Reapzr, 26, Oatherine Street, Stran?, 


«*, We cannot underiake to return rejected manty 
acripte, 
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THE WRITE SPECTRE. 


One in every eleven of the population of 
Great Britain dies of consumption. Nearly half 
those who reach middle age suffer or have 
suffered, from some variety of it. No less than 
a quarter of a million (250,000) are dying of it 
at the present moment. 

Consumption is not inherited but contracted ; 
the germs attacking chiefly the weak and under- 
nourished. In true consumption the lungs and 
other tissues are destroyed, including the bones. 
No remedy for it has yet been found. There is 
therefore plenty of reason for the fear people feel 
of the White Spectre of the North. 

Did Mrs. Dinah Keep have consumption? 
Six medical men said she had. And they 
believed they were right. Still she disappointed 
them all by getting well. She lost her gopd health 
in January, 1878. She had been confined, and 
after that event failed to regain her natural 
strength. Food—the only source of strength— 
had no attractions for her ; she didn’t want it: 

Of course she ate a mouthful now and then; 
else she had starved to death. But those bits 


of food set going such a palpitation of the | 


heart and such pains in the chest, she wished 
she had let them alone. It was a miserable 
dilemma. . 

“ Often,” said Mrs. Keep, lately, “I was 
seized with windy spasms, and for hours the 
pain was agonising. At night I was so bad 
sometimes that I used to walk the room till 
nearly morning. Even at best I got less rest 
than I needed. 

“After a time I began to have a cough—a 
hollow-sounding cough such as you hear in con- 
sumptives. And then the night sweats! My 
linen was soaked with them. All this looked 


that must be. I wasted and lost flesh until I 
hardly knew myself. My clothes no longer fitted 
me—they merely hung on me. 

“And the weakness that went with it! I 
never fancied before what the word weakness 
meant. I could neither wash nor dress myself. 
There was no more tripping up and down-stairs 
for me; the people picked me up and carried 
me. Fortunately for my friends I was a light 
burden. All day long I lay back in an easy 





chair and watched others go about. My own 
working days were gone for ever. At least so I 
thought. 

“T should soon have to leave this bright 
world, and see no more of my little children who 
were so dear to me. But God's will be-done. 

“Often during the night a feeling of suffoca- 
tion came over me, and -I gasped and struggled’ 
for breath. Sometimes did not expect to live 
till morning. | 

“No less than six doctors, at different periods 
attended me; and all of them, one after another, 
finally gave me up. They said I had consump- 
tion, and must die of it sooner or later. And 
yet I went on for ten years in this way, now 
better, now worse. 

“Many a time my husband was sure I was 
dying, and on several occasions the prayers of 
the Church were offered up for me. 

“In 1888, at a time when F appeared to be 


| at death’s door, my husband read in a small book 


about cases as bad as mine having been cured 
by Mother Seigel’s Syrup. It looked as if it 
were impossible, but to gratify him I began 
taking the medicine, and never looked back after 
that day. In a few weeks I got back my 
appetite, and my food agreed with me. Gradu- 
ally my strength returned, and tm stx months 
I was in perfect health. Since then I have 
never known any illness, and that is years ago 
now, showing how complete the cure was. 
That I am indebted to Mother Seigel’s Syrup 
for my life and health there is no doubt, and 
you may publish what I say as widely as you 
choose.”—-Mrs. Dinah Keep, Chalgrove Field 
House, 12, Magdalen Road, Cowley, Oxford, 


| August 3, 1899. 
like consumption, and I knew what the end of | 


Mrs. Keep’s trouble. was bad enough, but it 
was not consumption; it was dyspepsia . with 
wasting—an imitation of consumption which con- 
stantly deceives the best doctors, as this instance 
proves. “4 

Prevalent as consumption is, there is a host 











| of chronic dyspeptics who have the appearance 
| and many of the symptoms of lung disease, but 
| who would recover if they were treated for the 
| digestive disorder, for which the surest remedy 
| is Mother Seigel’s Syrup. 
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FRY’S coscents1 COCO 


275 Gold Medals and Diplomas. 
.B.—Asx speciqlily for “FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED.” 
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F. CHARLES REIN & SON 


Sole Inventors and Makers-—of the World-Renowned 


RURAL INSTRUMENTS. 








Nine lLDrize Meedals. 


TO BE HAD ONLY AT THE 


PARADISE FOR THE DEAF, 
108 & 108a, Strand, London, 


az 42 PRESTON STREET, BRIGHTON. 


Beer Sa Reckitt's 





The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 


Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- } 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth 


Supple, Heakthy. 


, | Qs. 6d. | 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
QUININE AND IRON é a) 
GREAT BENTAL STRENGTH. ] ONIC e Best is the Ch jeapest. 
Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, Lewes Senet. bs: ' Ue eee ) hy Pa 
Uveateria. Nervous Complaints, &c. 
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SEE ME TAKE A 






2/6, 3/6, Bi. & 10/6 (PRIVATELY PACKED). 








J. BRODIE, 4) MIYSEUM STREET, | ONDON 
Established 1868, Qnoce Tried, Always Used. 














Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preva- 
lent wich the sex. 

Boxes lo. 144. & 2s, 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity)of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 
l5or 84stamps by &.T. Towl k 
& Co., Manufacturers, Dry 

















FOR VACANT POSITIONS on this COVER 





WHELPTON'S 
PILL. 


Keep your eye on the pil], draw the picture gently towards you in a line with yo 
face until the pil) disappears in the monk's mouth. 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 

THE BEST LIVER PILL. 

THE BEST CURE FOR INDIGESTION. 
BEST PREVENTIVE ‘OF SEA SICKNESS. 


7id., 1/14, and 2/9, of all Chemists. 
Pree by Post ia the United Kiagdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 





3, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON. E.”. 


Ho pee 
ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
; 26, Catherine Street, Strand, London W.C. 











MAKES TIN LIKE SILVER. 
COPPER LIKE GOLD. 
WINDOWS ‘LIKE CRYSTAL, 











CROCKERY LIKE MARBLE. 
PAINT LIKE NEW. 














AND. POLISHER. 





“ Mr. Kruger’s Ultimatum is an 





Vide ‘Daily Press. 


Won’t Wash Clothes. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, 
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Monkey Brand 


BRASSWARE LIKE MIRRORS. 


THE WORLD’S MOST RAPID CLEANSER 


1a Unpolished Document.” WILL DO A DAYS WORK IN AN HOUR. 


PORT SUNLIGHT, CHESHIRE. 
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